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WHITE  COLLAR  CRIMES 

PRESENTED  BY 

VITO  SCHNABEL 


Rita  Ackermann  j  Tauba  Auerbach  1  Stefan  Bondell 
Joe  Bradley  j  The  Bruce  High  Quality  Foundation  j  Dan  Colen 

Rashid  Johnson  j  Josh  Smith 


February  21  -  March  27,  2013 


ACQUAVELLA 

18  East  Seventy-Ninth  Street,  New  York,  NY  10075 
(212)  734  6300,  Monday-Saturday  ioam-bpm 
www.acquavellagalleries.com 
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Statistically  speaking,  they’re  all  the  same  person 
(But  we’re  not  about  statistics.) 


2013  MKZ 


When  did  luxury  lose  focus  on  the  individual  and  start  seeing  us  all  as  one?  When  did  it 
swerve  from  a  singular  vision  and  head  for  the  middle  road?  We’re  not  sure  who  led  this 
detour,  but  a  new  road  starts  here  with  the  2013  MKZ  by  the  Lincoln  Motor  Company. 
Now  with  an  innovative  push-button  shift  designed  to  create  an  elegantly  open  and  very 
personal  interior  cabin  space.  Get  to  know  the  MKZ  at  Lincoln.com. 


INTRODUCING 

THE  LINCOLN 
MOTOR  COMPANY 


Neil  Welliver 


The  estate  of  the  artist  is  represented  by 


Alexandre  Gallery 


Fuller  Building  41  East  57th  Street  New  York  10022  212.755.2828 
www.alexandregallery.com 


NEIL  WELLIVER  (American,  1929-2005)  Drowned  Cedars,  1977,  oil  on  canvas,  96  x  120  inches 


Idelle  Weber  (b.  1932)  Munchkins  I,  II  &  III,  1964  (center  panel  of  triptych).  Acrylic  on  linen,  72  x  214  inches  (overall) 


Idelle  Weber 
Works  from  the  1960s 

March  28  through  April  25,  2013 

Illustrated  color  catalogue  available 


HOLLIS  TAGGART  GALLERIES 


958  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  New  York  10021  Tel  212  628  4000  Fax  212  570  5786  www.hollistaggart.com 


"Damariscotta,"  2011,  oil  on  canvas,  48"  x  56" 


Frances  Hynes 

Light  of  Form 

Recent  Paintings 


8  March -9  April  2013 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

166  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012/212-226-1660 

www.junekellygallery.com 


member 


Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


HACKETT  |  MILL 

art  dealers  and  advisors  Announcing  the  Exclusive  Representation  of  Brian  Wall 

201  POST  STREET  SUITE  lOOO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108  T.  415  362  3377  WWW.HACKETTMILL.COM  ART@HACKETTMILL.COM 

Hackett  [Mill  will  be  exhibiting  at  The  Armory  Show  /  Modern  /  Pier  92  /  March  7-10,  2013  /  New  York  City 


Bonhams 


co 

Ch 


Upcoming  Auctions 

March  18  Indian,  Himalayan  &  Southeast  Asian  Art 

March  19  Chinese  Painting  &  Calligraphy 

March  20  Fine  Japanese  Works  of  Art 

April  2  Made  in  California:  Contemporary  Art 

April  3  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

April  30  Prints  &  Multiples 

April  30  California  &  Western  Paintings  &  Sculpture 

May  7  Impressionist  &  Modern  Art 

May  7  Photographs 

May  8  European  Paintings 

May  14  Contemporary  Art 

May  22  American  Art 


+1  888  379  3240 
info.us@bonhams.com 

Ruth  Asawa  (born  1926) 

Untitled  (S.454,  Hanging  Six 
Interlocked  Double  Trumpets  with 
Two  Extra  Trumpets),  circa  1957 
hanging  sculpture,  brass  wire 
$50,000  -  70,000 
To  be  offered  April  2 


International  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers  -  bonhams.com 

©2013  Bonhams  &  Butterfields  Auctioneers  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Bond  No.  57bsbes3248. 

Principal  Auctioneer:  Malcolm  Barber.  NYC  License  No.  1 183017 


FEBRUARY  2 1  -APRIL  13,  2013 


RISCOLL 


525  West  25th  Street 


IDELLE  WEBER 

Recent  paintings 


Have  It  All,  2008,  acrylic  on  linen,  14  x  21  inches 


March  1  -  30,2013 

For  further  information  please  contact  the  galleiy. 


DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  GALLERY 

724  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
212-486-7660  www.DavidFindlayJr.com 


EMILY  MASON 

Recent  paintings 


Untitled,  2012,  oil  on  canvas,  50  x  40  inches 


March  1  -  30,  2013 

For  further  information  please  contact  the  gallery. 


DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  GALLERY 

724  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
212-486-7660  www.DavidFindlayJr.com 


PH  I  LLI  PS 


IMPORTANT  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  DR.  ANTHONY  TERRANA 


AUCTIONS  2  &  3  APRIL  2013  NEW  YORK 

VIEWING  23  MARCH  -  2  APRIL 

ENQUIRIES  +1  212  940  1245  photographs@phillips.com 


PAUL  STRAND  Venice,  Italy,  1911  ESTIMATE  $180,000  -  220,000 


PH  I  LLI  PS.COM 


ARTnews  /  Volume  112,  Number  3  Founded  1902 


■  March  2013 

Contents 


www.artnews.com 


Features 


64  Weird  Science 

Tissue  cultures,  genetic  modification,  bacterial  colonies.  Over  the  last  decade,  more  and  more  artists  have  been  giving  up  the 
studio  in  favor  of  the  laboratory  Carolina  A.  Miranda 

70  Under  the  Microscope 

In  museums,  schools,  and  research  facilities,  scientists  and  artists  are  swapping  methods  to  illuminate  natural  phenomena 
and  solve  global  problems  Suzanne  Muchnic 

76  Growing  Power 

Creating  tabletop  terrariums,  residential  gardens,  immersive  environments,  and  a  240-gallon  glowing  aquarium  brimming 
with  sea  creatures,  Paula  Hayes  considers  herself  a  maker  of  living  artworks  Hilarie  M.  Sheets 

82  The  Military  Is  Present 

Using  outreach,  performance,  video,  photography,  and  therapy,  artists  and  museums  are  devising  new  ways  to  connect  with 
veterans— and  to  bring  their  stories  to  a  wider  audience  Robin  Cembalest 


ARTnews  March  2013 
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Departments 

27  Art  Talk 

Alexandre  Arrechea,  Caitlin  Freeman,  Wayne  Thiebaud, 

Janet  Bishop,  Ruth  Laskey,  Cindy  Sherman,  Wolfgang  Laib, 
Klaus  Ottmann,  Jonathan  Jones,  John  Maeda,  Paola 
Antonelli,  Stephanie  Schrader,  Lowery  Stokes  Sims,  Ian 
Spencer,  Cairn  Young,  Maarten  Baas,  Marc  Newson, 

Courtney  Smith,  Eric  Souther,  Judith  Belzer,  Alison  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Susan  L.  Talbott,  Bill  Viola,  John  Currin 

44  News 

spotlight  Lars  Nittve:  Building  a  Plus-Size  Museum 
san  Francisco  Garry  Winogrand:  Rolls  of  a  Lifetime 

54  Looking  at  Art 

South  Pacific  in  New  Haven:  Carvings  from  Borneo,  textiles 
from  Indonesia,  and  more  treasures  from  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery's  newest  collection  are  given  pride  of  place  in  its 
recent  expansion  Lilly  Wei 

58  Books 

Art  Law:  The  Guide  for  Collectors,  Investors,  Dealers,  and 
Artists  By  Ralph  E.  Lerner  and  Judith  Bresler 


60  Artful  Traveler 

Painting  the  Sun  and  Sculpting  Fog:  San  Francisco's 
beloved  Exploratorium  moves  to  a  new  facility  filled  with 
site-specific  artworks  that  help  viewers  analyze  and 
understand  the  world  Carolina  A.  Miranda 

112  Critic’s  Pick 

Amy  Jean  Porter:  Reading  Butterflies  George  Stolz 

COVER  Tomas  Saraceno,  Untitled  (detail),  2008,  nine  mounted 
C-prints,  1016"  x  15%"  each.  Courtesy  the  artist  and  Tanya 
Bonakdar  Gallery,  New  York.  See  story,  page  70 
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"Inventing 
Abstraction, 
1910-1925" 
Daniel  Buren 


A.R.  Penck 
Enoc  Perez 


Joan  Snyder 
Robert  Lazzarini 
"Constructing/ 
Deconstructing 
AbEx  Collage" 
Wendell  Castle 
LohnenCarlson 
"13.0.0.0.0" 
"Director's  Cut" 
Susan  Grossman 
Emily  Eveleth 
Hannelore  Baron 
Robin  Rhode 
Raven  Schlossberg 
Peter  Campus 
Patricia  Cronin 


NATIONAL 

Los  Angeles 
Abraham 
Cruzvillegas 

Santa  Monica, 
California 

Takehito  Koganezawa 

Greenwich, 

Connecticut 

Gaston  Lachaise 

Boston 

Anthony  Moore 
Katina  Huston 

Cleveland 

Alex  G.  Cao 

Baltimore 

"Behind  Walls" 


Miami 

The  Margulies 
Collection 

Syracuse,  New  York 

"The  Other  New 
York:  2012" 

INTERNATIONAL 

London 

"Everything 
Was  Moving" 

Peter  Doig 

Tokyo 

Rei  Naito 

Paris 

Celeste  Boursier- 
Mougenot 


Vienna 

"The  Ancients  Stole 
All  Our  Great  Ideas" 


Toronto 

Shary  Boyle 

Tel  Aviv 

Tal  Mazliah 
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YOUR  VOLVO 
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•  Roundtrip  tickets  for  two 

•  Free  hotel  night  in  Gothenburg, 
Sweden 

•  VIP  delivery  at  the  home  of 
Volvo  Cars 

•  Fifteen  day  European  Car 
Insurance  coverage 

•  Tourist  automobile  registration 

•  Complimentary  home  shipment 
services 


•  U.S.  Customs  Duty,  port 
clearance  fees  included 

•  *Up  to  8%  savings  (varies  by 
model)  off  the  U.S.  MSRP  on 
U.S. -model  Volvos 

•  See  full  list  of  program  benefits  at: 
volvocars.us/mybagsarepacked 


Realize  your  dream  of  a  European  luxury  car  and 
explore  Europe  at  the  same  time.  The  Volvo  Overseas 
Delivery  program  is  the  most  rewarding  way  to  buy 
your  Volvo.  Pick  up  your  car  directly  from  the  factory 
in  Sweden.  After  that  you're  free  to  see  Europe  at 
your  own  pace  in  your  own  Volvo  -  an  icon  of  style  and 
comfort,  designed  around  you.  There  are  generous 
savings  off  your  U.S.  MSRP*,  complimentary  round- 
trip  tickets  for  two,  insurance,  registration,  and  home 
shipment  services  all  included.  Enjoy  your  smart 
souvenir,  compliments  of  Volvo. 



VOLVO  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY 


VOLVOCARS.US/MYBAGSAREPACKED 


Visit  your  Volvo  retailer  and  ask  about  the  Volvo  Overseas  Delivery  program  or  call  (800)641-1102,  visit  www.volvocars.us/mybagsarepacked  or  join 
us  on  facebook.com/volvooverseasdelivery. 


ARTnews 


Take  A  Closer  Look 
At  The  Masters  In  The 
Art  Of  Insuring  Art 

Jeffrey  Haber 
Michael  Fischman 
Ellen  Hoener  Ross 

Fine  Arts  &  Jewelry  Specialists 

■  Dealers  ■  Collectors 

■  Galleries  ■  Corporate 

■  Museums  Collections 

Wells  Fargo  Insurance  Services 

Insurance  Broking  and  Consulting 

330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  1 001 7 

PH:  212.682.7500 

FAX:  21 2.682.1 043 


Wells  Fargo  Insurance  Services 


Milton  Esterow 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
DEPUTY  EDITOR 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
EDITOR-AT-LARGE 
ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 
COPY  EDITOR 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
EDITORIAL  INTERNS 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


Robin  Cembalest 
Barbara  A.  MacAdam 
Annette  Rose-Shapiro 
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Trent  Morse,  Emily  Nathan 
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Santiago,  Miao  Jiang,  Lola  Newman, 
Emily  Riquelme,  Claire  Voon, 
Meixue  Xu,  Lavya  Yalamanchi 

Amanda  Lynn  Granek 


art  director  Stephen  Wilder 
photo  editor  Rebecca  Robertson 
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NEW  YORK  ABSTRACT  EXPRESSIONISTS:  1947-1977 


JERALD  MELBERG 

GALLERY 

exhibiting  at 

The  Armory  Show  -  Modem 


Booth  262,  Pier  92,  New  York  City 
March  7-10,  2013 


William  Partridge  Burpee  (1846-1940),  Crashing  Waves  on  Rock y  Coast  of  Maine, 

Pastel  on  Paper,  18  1/8  x  24  1/8  inches 


featuring  works  by 

Romare  Bearden 
Oscar  Bluemner 
Norman  Bluhm 
William  Partridge  Burpee 
Gordon  Onslow  Ford 
Franz  Kline 
Alfred  Leslie 
Robert  Motherwell 
James  Rosati 
Flarold  Shapinsky 
David  Smith 
Esteban  Vicente 

Jerald  melberg 

GALLERY 

625  South  Sharon  Amity  Road 
Charlotte,  NC  28211 
704.365.3000 
gallery@jeraldmelberg.  com 
www.jeraldmelberg.com 
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“1  FINE  ART  DEALERS 
'  ASSOCIATION 
L  j  MEMBER 


Martin  Johnson  Heade  (1819-1904)  Orange  Sunset  over  the  Marsh  (possibly  a  Jersey  Meadow),  ca.  1866-76 
Oil  on  canvas,  97/s  x  20 1/4  inches,  signed  lower  left:  M.J.  Heade-,  inscribed  on  verso:  Jersey  Meadow 


Home  at  Last  paintings  of  the  Hudson  river  school 


An  Exhibition  and  Sale  Friday,  March  8 -Saturday,  April  6,  2013 

Exhibition  catalogue  available  upon  request  featuring  works  by: 

Albert  Bierstadt,  Alfred  Thompson  Bricher,  Thomas  Cole,  Samuel  Colman, 

Jasper  Francis  Cropsey,  Thomas  Doughty,  Asher  B.  Durand,  Martin  Johnson  Heade, 
George  Inness,  David  Johnson,  John  Frederick  Kensett,  and  William  Trost  Richards. 


QUEST  ROYAL 


LLC 


Important  American  Paintings 

903  Park  Avenue  (at  79th  Street),  Suite  3A&  B,  New  York,  NY  10075  T:  (212)  744-3586  F:  (212)  585-3828 
Hours:  Monday-Friday  10-6,  Saturday  10-5  and  by  appointment 
email:  gallery@questroyalfineart.com  www.questroyalfineart.com 


Booth  Number  454  (Modern)  Jf£ory 

Chiyu  Uemae  Yu'ichi  Inoue  Show 

Piers  92  &  94 

Kazuo  Shiraga  Atsuko  Tanaka  1^7-102013 


Chiyu  Uemae  :  Untitled,  1960's  -  1980,  145  x  167  cm,  mixedmedia  on  wooden  panel 


Whitestone 

Gallery 


5-1-10  GINZA,  CHUO-KU  TOKYO  104-0061  JAPAN 

T  +81  3  3574  6161  F  +81  3  3574  9430 

info@whitestonegallery.co.jp 

http://www.whitestonegallery.co.jp 


KARUIZAWA 
NEW  ART  MUSEUM 


1151-5  KARUIZAWA,  KITASAKU-GUN  NAGANO  389-0102  JAPAN 

T  +81  267  46  8691  F  +81  267  46  8692 

pr@knam.jp 

http://knam.jp 


Whitestone  Art  Foundation 


Marc  Chagall,  Pour  Madame  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  pencil,  crayon  and  ink  drawing  inside  Albert  Skira's  book  Le  Gout  de 
Notre  Temps,  1964.  Estimate  $7,000  to  $10,000. 


19th  &  20th  Century  Prints  &  Drawings 

MARCH  7 

Specialist:  Todd  Weyman  •  tweyman@swanngalleries.com 


Visit  our  website  for  catalogues,  previews  and  auction  times 
104  East  25th  St,  New  York,  NY  10010  •  tel  212  254  4710 

SWANNGALLERIES.COM  ZAO 


RAUSCHENBERG 

AT  GEMINI 

March  1  6  -  June  23,  201  3 

The  exhibition  features  51  artworks  printed  at  Gemini  Studios 
plus  photograhs  of  Robert  of  Rauschenberg  at  work. 


The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  Armory  Center  for  the  Arts,  Pasadena.  Exhibition  tour 
management  by  Landau  Traveling  Exhibitions,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Palm  Springs  Art  Museum  presentation  is  funded  in  part  by  the  museum’s  Contemporary  Art 
Council,  Annette  Bloch,  and  the  Terra  Foundation  for  American  Art  on  behalf  of  board  member, 
Gloria  Scoby,  with  additional  support  from  Barbara  and  Jerry  Keller. 

Robert  Rauschenberg,  Booster,  1  967,  5-color  lithograph  and  screenprint, 

©  Estate  of  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Gemini  G.E.L.  /  Licensed  by  VAGA,  New  York,  NY 


760-322-4800 

101  Museum  Drive,  Palm  Springs,  CA 
psmuseum.org 


ART  MUSEUM 


Opening  February  23rd  -  March  15th 

2736  South  La  Cienaga  Blvd.  /  Los  Angeles,  CA  90034 

www.iuriegallery.com  /  81 8.91 9.6974 
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FRANK  STELLA 

Drawings  1960  -  1975 

February  2  -  April  6,  2013 

Leo  Castelli  18  E  77  NY  10075 



MIRA  LEHR 

F  AT  H  O  M 

March  1 4  -  April  27 


547  West  27th  Street,  Suite  200  NYC  10001  •  www.flomenhaftgallery.com  •  (212)  268-4952 
Adaptation  II,  2012,  resin,  nylon,  hand  drawing,  ink,  and  kozo  paper  on  plexi,  50  x  50  inches 
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Twelve,  wood, 
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crystal,  bones  and 
marble  —  fusion. 
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MtUBHia 

Edifice  Complex 


At  the  Serret  Metal  Works 
factory  in  Brooklyn, 
Alexandre  Arrechea  stood 
dwarfed  by  his  18-foot-tall, 
three-ton  replica  of  the 
Sherry-Netherland  hotel.  The 


the  MetLife  Building,  the  Flat¬ 
iron  Building,  and  the  Sea¬ 
gram  Building,  albeit  with  a 
twist— literally.  The  artist 
chose  four  motifs  as  jumping- 
off  points  to  manipulate  the 


Arrechea  sees  the  series, 
called  "No  Limit,"  as  a  dia¬ 
logue,  since  each  sculpture 
appears  near  the  building  that 
inspired  it.  His  interpretation 
of  the  Seagram  Building,  a 


people  interact  with  con¬ 
structed  environments.  His 
previous  New  York  public  art 
project,  the  2010  video  Black 
Sun,  of  a  giant  swinging 
wrecking  ball,  had  a  week- 


A  rendering  of  Alexandre  Arrechea’s  sculpture  Seagram,  2012,  in  front  of  the  Seagram  Building  on  Park  Avenue. 


steel  structure  had  been  coiled 
into  a  circle  that  made  it  as 
wide  as  it  was  tall.  Printed  on 
Arrechea's  T-shirt  was  an 
equally  surrealistic  image— 
the  Empire  State  Building 
rolling  out  of  what  looked  like 
a  tape  dispenser.  That  one,  he 
said  with  a  sly  smile,  hadn't 
been  finished  yet. 

Arrechea  was  in  the  process 
of  creating  ten  gigantic  stat¬ 
ues  of  New  York  City  archi¬ 
tectural  landmarks,  including 


structures:  the  ouroboro  (an 
ancient  symbol  of  a  snake 
eating  its  own  tail)  and  the 
tape  dispenser,  as  well  as  a 
spinning  top  and  a  traffic  bar¬ 
rier  shape.  These  sculptures 
will  appear  along  Manhattan's 
Park  Avenue  through  June  9 
for  the  Park  Avenue  Malls 
Project.  (In  April,  there  will  be 
a  show  at  Phillips,  also  on 
Park  Avenue,  with  Arrechea's 
related  drawings,  videos,  and 
smaller  sculptures.) 


classic  example  of  Mies  van 
der  Rohe's  streamlined  es¬ 
thetic,  resembles  a  fire  hose 
being  unraveled.  "I  loved  the 
contrast  between  this  build¬ 
ing  that  is  very  clean  and  pre¬ 
cise,"  he  says,  "compared  to 
what  will  be  like  a  dancer  in 
front  of  the  building." 

A  former  member  of  the 
Cuban  artist  collective  Los 
Carpinteros,  Arrechea 
works  across  a  variety  of 
mediums  to  address  how 


long  run  on  the  side  of  the 
NASDAQ  exchange  in  Times 
Square. 

To  achieve  the  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect  he  desired  for  the  Park 
Avenue  sculptures,  Arrechea 
worked  closely  with  Serret 
Metal  Works  to  design  the 
final  products  from  his  ma- 
quettes,  while  also  collabo¬ 
rating  with  metal  workers  in 
Spain.  "It  is  basically  like 
making  a  building,"  he  says. 

—Ali  Pechman 
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Just  Desserts 

In  2000,  as  a  photography 
student  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz,  Caitlin 
Freeman  went  on  a  class  trip 
to  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  There,  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  Wayne 
Thiebaud's  1963  homage  to 
pastry.  Display  Cakes,  she  re¬ 
calls  thinking,  "'This  is  it!'  I 
knew  right  then  I  had  to  learn 
how  to  bake.  I  figured  I  would 
be  inspired  to  make  art  once  I 
knew  how  to  make  cakes— 
and  then,  almost  by  accident, 
making  cakes  became  my  art." 

Freeman's  confectionary 
creations  have  been  offered 
in  SFMOMA's  Blue  Bottle 
Coffee  Bar  since  it  opened 
under  her  leadership  in  2009, 
and  they  have  sophisticated 
origins:  all  are  based  on  art¬ 
works  displayed  in  the  mu¬ 
seum.  Slated  for  release  this 
April  by  Ten  Speed  Press,  her 
first  cookbook,  Modem  Art 
Desserts:  Recipes  for  Cakes, 
Cookies,  Confections,  and 
Frozen  Treats  Based  on  Iconic 
Works  of  Art,  unites  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  recipes  with  brief  no¬ 
tations,  by  SFMOMA  curator 
Janet  Bishop,  about  the 
works  that  inspired  each 
dessert. 


Freeman’s  Sherman  Ice  Cream 
Float  riffs  on  Cindy  Sherman’s 
Untitled  #415,  2004. 


Beyond  detailing  the  twists 
and  turns  in  Freeman's  ca¬ 
reer  aspirations  — including 
her  dreams  of  becoming  a 
dentist  and  her  stints  at  In¬ 
ternet  start-ups— the  book 
offers  some  illuminating 
anecdotes.  When  her  idea  for 
a  sweet  based  on  Robert 
Mapplethorpe's  Man  in 
Polyester  Suit  (1980),  a 
frozen  chocolate-covered 


banana,  caused  a  stir  among 
museum  staff,  she  compro¬ 
mised  by  displaying  the  phal¬ 
lic  treat  in  a  white  box  with  a 
peephole  and  a  written  warn¬ 
ing:  "This  dessert  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  all  viewers." 

Other  than  her  first  inven¬ 
tion,  an  iced  layer  cake  that's 
a  dead  ringer  for  Thiebaud's 
original,  Freeman's  desserts 
don't  strive  for  loyalty  to  their 


* 

WARNING 

This  dessert  may 
not  be  appropriate 
for  all  viewers 


Caitin  Freeman’s  real-life 
interpretation  of  Wayne 
Thiebaud’s  lithograph 
Chocolate  Cake,  1971  (left). 

A  frozen  treat  inspired 
by  Robert  Mapplethorpe’s 
Man  in  a  Polyester  Suit, 
1980  (above). 

sources;  in  fact,  they  can  be 
highly  conceptual.  For  her 
Laskey  Lemon  Soda  with  Bay 
Ice  Cubes,  which  took  off 
from  a  woven  linen  work  by 
Bay  Area  artist  Ruth  Laskey, 
Freeman  thought  about  how 
"the  colors  interact  but  are 
separate  at  the  same  time— 
like  soda  and  flavored  ice 
cubes  that  melt  into  it."  But 
when  she  added  pieces  of 
thread  that  smelled  like  soda 
to  the  serving  tray  for  a 
"wholly  sensory"  experience, 
"most  people  had  no  idea 
what  I  was  talking  about." 

Richard  Diebenkorn's 
Ocean  Park  #122  (1980), 
meanwhile,  inspired  an  old- 
fashioned  trifle  layered  with 
cream  and  lemon  mousse,  and 
a  bubblegum-raspberry  sor¬ 
bet  float  was  a  riff  on  a 
Cindy  Sherman  self-portrait 
as  a  clown.  "Sometimes  my 
interpretations  seem  literal," 
Freeman  explains,  "but  I  of 
course  could  never  make  a 
Jackson  Pollock  cookie  look 
as  good  as  a  Jackson  Pollock. 
And  I'm  not  trying  to." 

—Emily  Nathan 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  CLAY  MCLACHLAN  (3):  COURTESY  THE  ARTIST  AND  METRO  PICTURES,  NEW  YORK 


William  T.  Wiley  “&  So  The  Universe”  2008  62  x  44”  mixed  media  on  canvas 

EXHIBITION  RUNS  THROUGH  MARCH,  31st  2013 

RIVA  YARES  GALLERY 

3625  BISHOP  LANE,  SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251  (480)  947-3251 

EMAIL:  ABT@RIVAVARESGALLERV.COM 


Mind  His 
Beeswax 

For  those  who  suffer  from 
claustrophobia,  German 
artist  Wolfgang  Laib's 

signature  wax  rooms  might 
pose  something  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
of  these  cocoon-like 
chambers  — each  lit  by  a 
bare  bulb  — are  lined  with 
golden  beeswax-coated 
tiles  that  muffle  sound  and 
emit  a  strong,  earthy  fra¬ 
grance,  making  the  small 
spaces  feel  even  smaller. 

Since  pioneering  the 
method  in  1988,  Laib  has 
created  his  temporary 
rooms  in  institutions  all 
over  the  world,  from  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  to  Germany's  Kunst- 
museum  Stuttgart  to  the 
Museum  De  Pont  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Now  the  artist  has  cho¬ 
sen  an  environment  that's 
even  more  drastically  con¬ 
fined:  a  6-by-7-by-10- 
foot  storage  closet  at  the 
Phillips  Collection  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  this 
time  his  installation,  re¬ 
quiring  nearly  900  pounds 
of  beeswax,  will  be  perma¬ 
nent.  "I  once  saw  a  4,000- 
year-old  beeswax  piece  in 
an  Egyptian  museum," 

Laib  recalls,  "and  it  had  this 
amazing  patina— translucent 
and  a  little  bit  gray,  like  aged 
cheese.  To  me,  the  effects  of 
time  were  truly  beautiful." 

March  is  a  busy  month  for 
the  artist,  who  divides  his  time 
between  southern  Germany, 
India,  and  New  York.  Sperone 
Westwater  is  currently  show¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  his  sculp¬ 
tures;  Leslie  Tonkonow 
Artworks  +  Projects  will  debut 
an  exhibition  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  works  on 
March  15;  and  his  installation 
Pollen  from  Hazelnut,  a  bright 
expanse  of  yellow  pollen 


Wolfgang  Laib  building  one  of  his  wax  rooms. 


grains,  will  be  spread  out 
across  the  atrium  floor  of 
MoMA  through  March  11. 

Laib's  new  wax  room  at 
the  Phillips  accommodates 
no  more  than  two  visitors  at 
once.  It  was  constructed  in 
the  same  way  as  La  Chambre 
des  Certitudes  (2000),  a  nook 
he  built  inside  a  granite  cave 
in  the  French  Pyrenees  by 
applying  hot  wax  directly  to 
the  stone  with  an  iron.  When 
considering  venues  for  his 
first  permanent  creation  in  a 
museum,  the  artist  was 


drawn  to  the  intimate  spaces 
at  the  Phillips  — originally  the 
home  of  the  Phillips  family  — 
which  suit  his  cozy  alcoves. 
But  the  decisive  moment 
came  when  his  longtime 
friend  and  Phillips  curator- 
at-large  Klaus  Ottmann 
introduced  him  to  the 
museum's  renowned  (and 
strikingly  tiny)  Rothko  Room. 

"People  often  say  that 
my  pollen  pieces  are  like 
Rothkos  on  the  floor,"  Laib 
says.  "But  I  don't  like  this 
connection  because  it  refers 


only  to  similarities  in  color. 
Actually,  my  beeswax  works 
have  much  more  to  do  with 
Rothko  in  that  he  preferred 
to  exhibit  in  tight,  close 
spaces,  so  that  his  paintings 
had  a  concentrated  influence 
on  your  body." 

"With  their  smell  and  their 
warmth  and  light,"  says 
Ottmann,  "Wolfgang's  wax 
rooms  have  the  effect  of  sus¬ 
pending  reality  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  And  that's  something 
quite  magical." 

—Emily  Nathan 
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ELIOT  PORTER 

(1901  -  1990) 


Visit  us  at  The  Al PAD  Photography  Show ,  Booth  307 
April  4th  -  7th,  2013,  Park  Avenue  Armory 
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A  still  shot  of  Pac-Man,  1980,  one  of  14  video  games 
recently  acquired  by  MoMA. 


Ahead  of 
the  Pac 

When  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York 
announced  late  last  year 
that  it  was  acquiring  14 
video  games  for  its  perma¬ 
nent  collection,  public  re¬ 
action  was  swift— and 
colorful.  Art  critic 
Jonathan  Jones  of  the 
Guardian  railed  against  the 
idea  in  a  story  headlined 
"Sorry  MoMA,  video 
games  are  not  art."  Artist 
and  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  president  John 
Maeda  shot  down  Jones's 
reasoning  in  a  Wired  blog 
post  titled  "Videogames 
Do  Belong  in  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art."  And  a 
write-up  on  the  subject  on 
MoMA's  own  Inside/Out 
blog  drew  almost  200 
comments,  which  ranged 
from  outraged  to  celebra¬ 
tory  to  hilariously  earnest. 

"For  the  love  of  god,  peo¬ 
ple,"  wrote  one  com¬ 
mented  "can  we  stop  the 
endless  whining  about  'my  fa¬ 
vorite  game  didn't  make  the 
list'  already  and  recognize  how 
awesome  this  collection's  very 
existence  is?" 

To  be  clear,  the  games  — 
which  include  the  1980s  ar¬ 
cade  hit  Pac-Man  and  the 
Russian  geometric  brainteaser 
Tetris— were  acquired  by 
MoMA's  design  department 
as  "outstanding  examples  of 
interaction  design,"  not  as 
works  of  art.  "Digital  screens 
are  an  expansion  of  the  space 
that  we  inhabit,"  says 
MoMA's  senior  design  cura¬ 
tor  Paola  Antonelli,  who 
led  the  acquisitions  process. 
"They  are  part  of  the  realm  of 
spatial  design  and  architec¬ 
ture."  Pac-Man,  for  example, 
was  a  breakthrough  for  the 
way  it  presented  a  player's 
dot-munching  yellow  avatar 
within  the  confines  of  a 


maze— a  player  regarding  his 
own  representation  from 
above.  "It  has  a  certain  fifth- 
dimension  quality,"  she  says. 

The  video  games  will  go  on 
view  in  the  museum's  third- 
floor  design  galleries 
this  month.  But  these 
are  just  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  40  games 
that  the  museum 
plans  to  add  to  its  col¬ 
lection.  On  the  wish 
list  are  Minecraft, 

Super  Mario  Bros., 
and  Spacewar!,  the 
first  video  game  ever 
made,  in  1962. 

MoMA  is  not  only 
working  to  obtain 
physical  objects  such 
as  cartridges  and  ar¬ 
cade  cabinets,  but  also 
to  secure  the  code.  "If 
we  have  the  source 
code,  we  can  really 


preserve  it,"  Antonelli  says. 
"You  can  always  migrate  it  or 
translate  it  for  new  hardware. 

Even  though  the  games 
have  entered  the  museum's 
collection  as  design  objects, 


Antonelli  firmly  considers 
them  art— partially  for 
their  formal  qualities.  In 
Katamari  Damacy,  an  ec¬ 
centric  Japanese  game 
from  2004  and  one  of  the 
14  picked  up  by  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  player  rolls  up 
everyday  objects  into  ex¬ 
panding  spheres,  creating 
new  worlds  from  bits  and 
pieces  of  an  old  one.  "It's 
irresistible  for  the  crazi¬ 
ness  of  its  narrative  and 
the  elation  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,"  Antonelli  explains. 
(As  I  noted  in  an  April 
2011  article  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  artists  have  been 
making  video  game- 
related  works  for  well 
over  a  decade.) 

In  her  analysis,  An¬ 
tonelli  is  looking  at 
something  deeper,  too— 
and  it  goes  back  to  the 
code.  "There  is  a  style  to 
a  coder's  work,"  she 
says.  "It  has  a  certain 
rhythm.  There's  a  metric 
to  it  that's  not  dissimilar 
to  poetry."  Qualities,  ul¬ 
timately,  that  sound  an 
awful  lot  like  art.  And  points 
that'll  no  doubt  keep  both 
sides  of  the  "Are-video- 
games-art?"  debate  stoked 
for  quite  some  time. 

—Carolina  A.  Miranda 


The  Japanese  video  game  Katamari  Damacy,  2004. 
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Costume 

Drama 

For  centuries,  the  drawing  at 
the  center  of  the 
new  exhibition 
"Looking  East: 

Rubens's  Encounter 
with  Asia"  was 
thought  to  depict  a 
Siamese  ambassador 
to  the  court  of 
Britain's  King 
Charles  I.  But  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  it  has 
become  a  subject  of 
fascination— in 
Korea.  The  piece  had 
long  been  hidden 
away  in  a  private 
collection,  before  the 
J.  Paul  Getty  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Los  Angeles 
acquired  it  in  1983. 

"It  was  only  after  it 
came  to  the  Getty 
and  came  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  view  that  the  Ko¬ 
rean  community 
began  to  know  more 
about  it  and  do  their 
own  research,"  says 
Stephanie 
Schrader,  the  mu¬ 
seum's  associate  cu¬ 
rator  of  drawings. 

Costume  histori¬ 
ans  from  Korea  have 
since  identified  the 
man's  layered,  flow¬ 
ing  robes  and  tall 
cylindrical  head¬ 
dress  as  items  worn 
by  high-ranking  Ko¬ 
rean  officials  during 
Peter  Paul 
Rubens's  time, 
when  Korea  was 
known  as  the  "her¬ 
mit  kingdom"  and 
was  largely  isolated 
from  the  West.  Still, 
it  remains  unclear 
how  Rubens,  who  made  the 
drawing  around  1617  and 
never  traveled  to  Asia,  came 
into  contact  with  a  man 
wearing  Korean  garb. 


Through  an  array  of  objects, 
"Looking  East"  (opening 
March  5  at  the  Getty)  offers 
a  cross-cultural  view  of  vari¬ 
ous  theories  swirling  around 


this  enigmatic  work,  while 
acknowledging  that  the  truth 
may  never  be  known. 

Some  researchers  have  as¬ 
serted  that  the  drawing 


depicts  a  Korean  slave  who 
served  as  a  translator  for  the 
Dutch  in  Japan.  Others  pro¬ 
pose  it  is  a  portrait  of  Anto¬ 
nio  Corea,  also  a  slave,  who 


was  brought  to  Europe  by 
Italian  slave  trader 

Francesco  Carletti.  Neither 
of  these  stories  has  been  de¬ 
finitively  confirmed,  Schrader 


says,  although  the  exhibition 
does  include  a  copy  of  Car- 
letti's  travel  narrative,  in 
which  he  mentions  Corea. 

"It's  a  very  popular  belief," 
notes  Schrader, 
adding  that  the 
drawing  has  been 
shown  twice  in 
Korea,  and  even  in¬ 
spired  a  novel  there. 
"If  you  know  the 
history  of  Korea, 
and  how  ravaged 
they  were  by  exte¬ 
rior  forces,  and  how 
closed  off  they  were 
to  the  West,  to  have 
Rubens  portray  this 
costume  at  all  is  re¬ 
markable,"  she  says. 

For  Schrader,  the 
drawing  is  most 
likely  associated 
with  commissions 
Rubens  executed  for 
Jesuit  missionaries 
newly  returned  from 
China.  "Looking 
East"  includes  an 
image  of  missionary 
Nicolas  Trigault 
wearing  a  similar, 
though  not  identical, 
Chinese  costume. 

But  the  curator 
makes  a  distinction 
between  Rubens's 
studies  and  his  por¬ 
traits.  "What  he  typ¬ 
ically  did  when  he 
was  making  foreign 
costume  studies  was 
annotate  them,"  she 
says.  Man  in  Korean 
Costume  has  no  an¬ 
notations,  and 
leaves  a  different 
impression. 

"You  can  tell  he 
was  captivated  by 
this  costume," 
Schrader  adds,  "but 
he  just  really  was  not 
100  percent  sure  about  what 
he  was  looking  at.  It  doesn't 
have  a  documentation  feel— it 
has  more  of  this  curiosity  feel 
to  it."  —Sharon  Mizota 


Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Man  in  Korean  Costume,  ca.  1617. 
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Board 

Expression 

"Wood  was  always  the  ulti¬ 
mate  modernist  material,  em¬ 
bodying  the  ability  for  direct 
carving  and  a  direct  approach 
to  material,"  says  Lowery 
Stokes  Sims,  a  curator  at  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Design  in 
New  York.  So  when  research¬ 
ing  works  for  a  new  show,  she 
was  struck  by  how  ripe  wood 
was  for  unorthodox  transfor¬ 
mations  in  the  hands  of 
younger  generations.  Sims 
found  that  artists  and  design¬ 
ers  are  altering  or  referencing 
wood  through  "mimicry,  as¬ 
semblage,  opulence,  and 
whimsy,"  approaches  that 
are  "a  bit  cheeky  in  a  post¬ 
modern  way,"  she  says.  Start¬ 
ing  March  19,  the  creations  of 
these  innovators  will  be  on 
view  at  the  museum  in 
"Against  the  Grain:  Wood  in 
Contemporary  Craft  and 
Design." 

For  their  contribution,  Roc- 
capina  V  Chair  (2012),  Ian 
Spencer  and  Cairn  Young 

of  the  British  design  collec¬ 
tive  Yard  Sale  Project  fuse 
the  natural  and  digital  worlds. 


Using  computer-aided  tech¬ 
nology  to  make  hundreds  of 
rectangular  wooden  frag¬ 
ments,  the  duo  assembled  a 
seat  with  a  pixelated-looking 
yet  perfectly  smooth  surface. 
"I  wanted  to  try  to  mimic  the 
chaos  found  within  nature," 
says  Spencer. 

Others  provocatively  play 
with  our  expectations  of 
wood  as  a  utilitarian  material. 
For  his  "Smoke"  series,  Dutch 
design  phenom  Maarten 
Baas  takes  iconic  furniture 
pieces  — such  as  a  1992  Cap- 
pellini  Chair  designed  by 
Marc  Newson— and  strate¬ 
gically  torches  them  until 
they  become  charred  and 
often  unusable  but  still  es- 
thetically  viable.  Courtney 
Smith,  meanwhile,  recon¬ 
structs  furniture  with  parti¬ 
tions  and  blocks  so  that  it 
falls  shy  of  being  functional. 

The  show,  which  will  travel 
to  the  Museum  of  Art  Fort 
Lauderdale  in  the  fall,  also 
includes  a  few  non-wood 
works  that  imitate  the  pat¬ 
terns  or  surfaces  of  wood. 
Eric  Souther's  Search  En¬ 
gine  Vision  "Chair"  (2009) 
comprises  1,000  video  clips — 
found  from  a  YouTube 

search  for  the 
keyword 
"chair"— that 
play  in  a  grid 
across  the  screen 
and  then  morph 
into  the  shape  of 
a  single  chair.  In 
a  twist  on 
trompe  l'oeil  art, 
Judith  Belzer 
paints  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  different 
bark  textures, 
while  Alison 
Elizabeth 


Roccapina  V 
Chair,  2012,  by 
British  design 
duo  Yard  Sale 
Project. 


Alison  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  illusionistic  wood-veneer  piece 
Tap  Left  On,  2009-10  (above).  Maarten  Baas’s  Where  There’s 
Smoke . . .  Wood  Chair  (Mark  Newson),  2009  (below). 


Taylor  uses  marquetry  to 
form  realist  "paintings"  of 
wood-based  imagery  such  as 
trees,  planks,  and  houses. 

Taylor  got  into  marquetry 
after  visiting  the  Studiolo 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Gub- 
bio  (ca.  1479-82),  an  illu¬ 
sionistic  Renaissance  room 
made  entirely  from  inlaid 
wood,  at  New  York's  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  She 


is  returning  the  medium  to 
the  realm  of  high  art.  "Wood 
inlay's  checkered  history  in 
Western  culture  is  one  of  a 
regal  beginning,  followed  by 
a  long  slow  descent  into 
kitsch,"  she  says.  "A  medium 
that  had  been  reserved  for 
kings  and  popes  is  now 
found  at  state  fairs  and  flea 
markets." 

—Meredith  Mendelsohn 
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Michelangelo  Merisi  da  Caravaggio,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  in  Ecstacy,  ca.  1595-96. 


Dark 
Shadows 

It  seems  fitting  that  a 
major  touring  show  of 
works  by  Michelan¬ 
gelo  Merisi  da  Car¬ 
avaggio  and  his 
followers  should  stop 
at  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  Museum 
of  Art  in  Hartford, 

Connecticut.  A. 

Everett  "Chick" 

Austen,  Jr.,  the  mu¬ 
seum's  visionary  di¬ 
rector  from  1927  to 
1944,  acquired  the 
exhibition's  center- 
piece,  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  Ecstasy  (ca. 

1595-96),  at  a  time 
when  Italian  Baroque 
painting— and  espe¬ 
cially  Caravaggio  — 
was  not  held  in  high 
esteem.  "It  was  a 
courageous  thing  to 
do  in  the  1940s,"  says  Susan 
L.  Talbott,  the  Wadsworth's 
current  director  and  CEO,  "and 
it  is  now  arguably  one  of  our 
most  important  works." 

Five  paintings  by  the  tor¬ 
tured  genius,  including  the 
moody  Saint  John  the  Baptist 


in  the  Wilderness  (1604-5) 
and  the  luminous  Martha  and 
Mary  Magdalene  (ca.  1598), 
are  in  the  show.  Called  "Burst 
of  Light:  Caravaggio  and  His 
Legacy,"  it  opens  at  the 
Wadsworth  on  March  6,  after 
previously  traveling  to 


France  and  Los  Angeles.  Of 
the  nearly  50  works  by  Car¬ 
avaggio's  followers,  who 
lived  in  countries  across  the 
European  continent,  ranging 
from  Italy  to  Spain  to  France 
to  the  Netherlands,  Talbott 
cites  Georges  de  La  Tour's 
The  Magdalen 
with  the  Smoking 
Flame  (ca. 
1638-40)  and 
works  by 
Orazio  Gen- 
tileschi  as 
standouts.  But 
there  are  also 
breathtaking 
paintings  by 
Diego 
Velazquez, 
Francisco  de 
Zurbaran, 

Carlo  Saraceni, 
and  many 
lesser-known 
painters  of  the 
Baroque. 

In  tandem  with 
"Burst  of  Light," 


the  museum  is  debuting  Bill 
Viola's  Caravaggesque  video 
installation  Ascension  (2000), 
which  shows  a  glowing  figure 
crashing  into  a  calm  body  of 
water  and  then  hovering  in  a 
crucifixion  pose  before  sinking 
out  of  view.  Talbott  says  the 
museum  is  dedicated  to  forg¬ 
ing  bonds  between  the  past 
and  present,  and  notes  that 
Caravaggio  continues  to  be  a 
guiding  light  to  contemporary 
artists. 

Several  years  ago,  when 
she  had  just  accepted  the  di¬ 
rector  position,  Talbott  says 
she  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  painter  John  Currin. 
"He  told  me  that  this  museum 
was  his  greatest  inspiration 
when  he  was  growing  up  in 
Connecticut,"  she  recalls.  "He 
said  he  used  to  look  at  the 
Caravaggios  and  that  those 
works  were  such  a  big  influ¬ 
ence.  And  he  gave  me  a 
whole  treatise  on  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis  before  I  even  knew  the 
painting."  —Ann  Landi 


A  still  from  Bill  Viola’s  Caravaggesque  video  installation  Ascension,  2000. 
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100  Years  Ago 

Needless  to  say,  the  Armory  is  thronged  daily.  The  centre  of 
attraction,  however,  for  the  mob  is  the  so-called  "Chamber  of 
Horrors,"  due  of  course  to  the  American  sense  of  humor,  as  it 
is  really  a  room  full  of  mirth-making  spectacles.  .  .  . 

There  is  every  evidence  that  New  York  has  decided  to  give 
the  "Cubists,"  "Futurists"  and  other  freakists,  "the  laugh,"  a 
bad  sign  for  these  "jokers  of  the  brush."  In  fact,  some  predict 
that  New  York's  laugh  will  bury  these  new  apostles  of  art  in 
oblivion.  —  "The  Armory  Show, "  by  L.  Merrick,  March  1,  1913 

75  Years  Ago 

The  number  of  Cezannes  in  America  has  lately  been  augmented 
by  a  picture  of  great  importance:  Les  Grandes  Baigneuses.  The 
acquisition  of  this  painting  by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Art  brings  to  this  country  the  most  impressive  canvas  that 
Cezanne  ever  attempted.  He  worked  on  it,  as  he  did  on  so 
many  of  these  late  pictures,  over  a  number  of  years,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  .  .  .  This 
painting  nevertheless  embodies  many  of  his  essential  charac¬ 
teristics,  epitomizing  his  monumental' "architectural"  vision,  his 
subordination  of  detail  to  general  design,  and  the  irrepressible, 
if  somewhat  awkward  poetry  of  his  imagination.  —  " Cezanne  in 
America,"  by  Robert  J.  Goldwater,  March  26,  1938 


50  Years  Ago 

Dada  seeks  the  anal,  erogenous  zone  of  the  Mona  Lisa,  and 
while  accepting  the  "thermic  agitation"  of  the  Mother  as  a 
Work-of-Art,  rebels  against  its  idealization  by  masculinizing  it. 
Dada  paints  the  mustaches  of  the  father  on  the  Mona  Lisa  to 
enlist  his  aid  in  the  denigration  of  the  Art.  In  this  gesture,  the 
anti-artistic,  anti-heroic,  anti-glorification  and  anti-sublime  as¬ 
pects  of  Dada,  epitomized.  —  "Why  they  attack  the  Mona  Lisa, " 

by  Salvador  Dali,  March  1963 

25  Years  Ago 

These  pictures  are  witty,  staged  and  lit  to  dramatize  the  sub¬ 
ject's  persona:  Mick  Jagger  preens  as  The  Blue  Boy,  and  sexy 
Cyndi  Lauper,  in  flimsy  silks,  surrenders  to  a  fainting  couch  in 
a  seedy  garret.  Leibovitz  has  a  flair  for  the  theatrical  and  is 
astute  enough  to  turn  her  melodrama  to  comic  rather  than  pa¬ 
thetic  effect.  The  example  of  Keith  Haring,  who  appears 
naked,  studio-posed  on  a  coffee  table  with  body,  table,  lamp, 
couch,  wall— the  whole  environment,  down  to  the  artist's 
genitals  — Haring-ized  in  painted  zappy  black-and-white  pat¬ 
terns,  should  be  enough  to  make  the  point. 

Yet  there  is  something  profoundly  troubling  about  these 
images.  .  .  .  They  participate  in  the  hype  they  seem  to  want  to 
satirize.  —  "Annie  Leibovitz, "  by  Peter  Clothier,  March  1988 
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Building  a  Plus-Size  Museum 

An  ambitious  institution  dedicated  to  all  forms  of  visual  culture 
will  soon  be  under  construction  in  Hong  Kong.  Lars  Nittve  is 
working  to  bring  it  from  blueprint  to  reality  by  ilaria  maria  sala 


(  \  A  I  e  are  building  the  museum  that 
\ /  \  /  Asia  does  not  yet  have,"  says 
Y  Y  Lars  Nittve,  sitting  in  his  Hong 
Kong  office  overlooking  the  site  where 
M+,  one  of  Asia's  most  ambitious  muse¬ 
ums,  will  soon  be  erected.  Ground  has 
not  yet  been  broken,  but  the  project 
has  been  in  the  works  for  close  to  two 
decades,  and  the  museum  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  to  the  public  in  2017. 
Nittve,  the  Swedish  curator  who  direct¬ 
ed  Tate  Modern  in  London  and  the 
Moderna  Museet  in  Stockholm,  is  its 
executive  director— and  a  propelling 
force  for  keeping  its  plans  on  track. 

Once  completed,  the  200,000-square- 
foot  space  will  be  part  of  the  even  more 
ambitious  West  Kowloon  Cultural 
District,  or  WKCD,  a  nearly  100-acre 
"cultural  city"  in  the  middle  of  Hong 
Kong's  glitzy  shopping  malls  and  sky¬ 
scrapers,  adding  a  much  longed-for  cul¬ 
tural  dimension  to  this  city  of  commerce 
and  finance.  The  final  plan  includes  per¬ 
formance  venues,  movie  theaters,  exhi¬ 
bition  spaces,  and  commercial  areas  with 
restaurants,  bars,  and  hotels. 

"Most  of  the  talk  so  far  has  been  of 
the  building,"  says  Nittve,  "but  that  is 
just  a  tool.  There  is  much  expectation, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  crucial  aspect,  but  not 
the  only  focus  of  this  project." 

After  a  master  plan  by  Norman  Foster 
was  decided  on  for  the  whole  of  WKCD, 


►  Executive  director 
Lars  Nittve  predicts 
that  the  new  Hong 
Kong  museum  will  be 
an  “international, 
world-class”  institution. 


six  architectural  firms  were  selected  to 
bid  for  the  final  design  of  the  museum, 
and  the  selection  will  be  announced 
later  this  year.  But  Nittve  is  most  eager 
to  talk  about  the  collection  and  the 
ideas  that  will  drive  M+. 

"We  are  starting  to  build  a  really  top- 
class  curatorial  team,"  he  says,  pointing 
out  that  about  half  of  the  new  staff 
comes  from  Hong  Kong  and  half  from 
the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  world. 

The  city  at  times  has  been  vociferous¬ 
ly  divided  on  "how  'Hong  Kong'"  the 
project  is  going  to  be,  a  postcolonial 
worry  compounded  by  the  local  fear  of 
being  absorbed  by  China.  (Hong  Kong 
was  under  British  rule  until  1997,  when 
Britain's  99-year  lease  on  the  territory 
ended,  and  it  was  handed  over  to 
Beijing  without  consulting  the  citizenry.) 

"This  is  not  a  museum  just  about 


Hong  Kong,"  Nittve  says.  "It  is  an  inter¬ 
national,  world-class  museum  that  goes 
beyond  what  exists  in  Asia.  Of  course, 
this  kind  of  sensitivity  is  not  unique  to 
Hong  Kong.  All  museums  go  through  a 
phase  where  the  local  art  scene  starts  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  only  for  them. 
If  you  have  an  international  museum, 
you  cannot  have  different  standards  for 
local  and  international  artists." 

There  has  also  been  the  issue  of  gov¬ 
ernment  involvement.  At  present,  the 
whole  project  is  being  financed  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  but  the  aim  is  for  the  museum 
to  be  self-sustaining  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  start  communicating  its 
mission  before  2017,  M+  has  already 
launched  a  program  of  exhibitions,  sym¬ 
posiums,  and  activities  hosted  by  other 
institutions  or  en  plein  air.  Meanwhile, 
the  temporary  Bamboo  Theater,  in  the 
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space  where  a  Chinese  opera  house,  the 
Xiqu  Centre,  will  be  erected,  has  begun 
holding  performances. 

The  museum  itself,  as  Nittve  says, 
will  not  be  "just  an  art  museum"  but  a 
"museum  of  visual  culture."  Design 
and  architecture,  for  example,  will  be 
showcased  here,  together  with  a  video 
section  that  will  span  from  video 
games  to  movies.  These  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  will  make  M+  "an  inclusive 
space,"  in  order  to  achieve  what  Nittve 
terms  "a  high  degree  of  integration" 
between  the  various  aspects  of  visual 
arts  and  culture.  But  the  goal  of  WKCD 
is  such  that  eventually  the  integration 
would  also  happen  across  media,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  performance 
spaces  and  different  venues  elsewhere 
in  the  district. 

"This  is  particularly  possible  in  Asia," 
comments  Nittve.  "While  nobody  has 
yet  really  challenged  the  Western 
museum  model  of  how  you  present  a 
collection,  Hong  Kong  is  a  perfect  plat¬ 
form  for  greater  interaction,  because 
artists  in  this  part  of  the  world  cross 
borders  between  designing,  advertising, 


architecture,  et  cetera  with  great  fluidi¬ 
ty.  This  makes  the  crossing  very  fertile; 
people  like  Stanley  Wong,  William  Lim, 
KC  Wong  are  all  wearing  multiple  hats. 
There  tends  to  be  a  Western  constraint 
that  as  a  museum  you  can  only  be  one 
thing.  I  think  we  should  challenge  that 
here." 

Some  artistic  border-crossing  may 
happen  elsewhere  too,  but  Nittve 
points  out  that  "the  distinctions  are  still 
much  more  rigid.  If  you  jump  between 
what  is  considered  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial  art,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
gain  trust,  to  establish  yourself  as  an 
artist.  Here,  the  boundaries  are  less  rel¬ 
evant."  This  might  be  due  to  a  long 
Asian  tradition  that  does  not  trace  a 
marked  distinction  between  high  and 
low,  or  applied,  art. 

On  the  subject  of  tradition,  one  of  the 
main  artistic  dilemmas  for  Nittve  upon 
his  move  to  Asia  regards  ink  drawings, 
an  art  form  particularly  developed  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  "We  should  collect 
ink— this  is  for  sure.  Obviously  ink  will 
be  part  of  our  story,"  he  says.  "But  we 
are  still  partly  unresolved  over  this:  shall 


A.  Artist’s  impression  of 
the  future  West  Kowloon 
Cultural  District.  The 
master  plan  was  drawn 
up  by  British  architect 
Norman  Foster. 

we  go  all  the  way  back?  In  the  last  60 
years  or  so,  ink  artists  have  been  work¬ 
ing  very  much  conceptually,  merging  tra¬ 
dition  and  a  dialogue  with  contemporary 
forms." 

Even  with  all  this  enthusiasm  and 
activity  behind  it,  the  collection  is  still 
very  much  a  work  in  progress.  A  big 
push  has  come  from  an  unexpected 
donation:  Uli  Sigg,  one  of  the  top  collec¬ 
tors  of  modern  Chinese  art,  decided  in 
June  2012  to  give  1,463  artworks  to 
M+,  with  pieces  dating  from  the  1970s 
onward  by  main  players  in  the  explosive 
Chinese  contemporary- art  movement. 
The  rest  of  the  collection  is  slowly  being 
assembled,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  offer 
something  unique  to  future  visitors 
from  all  over  the  globe.  ■ 


Ilaria  Maria  Sala  is  an  Asia-based  writer. 
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Rolls  of  a 
Lifetime 

Garry  Winogrand’s  first 
retrospective  in  25  years 
unites  over  300  photographs 
culled  from  thousands  of 
unmarked  contact  sheets 

BY  HILARIE  M.  SHEETS 


airy  Winogrand  was  like  a 
hunter  with  his  camera,  ever 
prowling  the  crowded  streets  of 
New  York  and  the  roadways  of  the 
nation  for  the  happenstance  of  human 
incident.  His  best-known  images  from 
the  1960s  — of  beautiful  women,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  animals,  and  American  spec¬ 
tacles  of  all  kinds— teem  with 
ebullience,  humor,  and  haphazardness. 
These  were  qualities  shared  by  the 
gregarious  man  himself,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  influential  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  photography  curator  John 
Szarkowski  as  the  "central  photogra¬ 
pher  of  his  generation." 

Yet  at  the  time  of  Winogrand's  sud¬ 
den  death  from  cancer  in  1984,  at  the 
age  of  56,  he  left  behind  a  vast  amount 
of  unprocessed  as  well  as  unedited 
work.  This  has  long  been  problematic 
for  the  caretakers  of  his  legacy,  a  group 
that  includes  his  close  friends  and 
acolytes.  Among  them  is  the  photogra¬ 
pher  Leo  Rubinfien— a  student  when 
he  met  Winogrand  in  1974— who  has 
tackled  the  thorny  issue  of  editing  his 
mentor's  work  as  the  guest  curator  of 

►  A  portrait  of 
Garry  Winogrand 
from  1967-68  by 
an  unknown 
photographer. 


the  first  Garry  Winogrand  retrospective 
in  25  years.  On  view  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art  from 
March  9  through  June  2,  the  exhibition 
was  organized  by  Rubinfien  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  SFMOMA  curator  Erin 
O'Toole  and  Sarah  Greenough  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  it  will  travel  after  its  run  in 
San  Francisco,  followed  by  New  York, 
Paris,  and  Madrid.  It  includes  more 
than  300  photographs,  roughly  half  of 
them  never  before  exhibited  or  pub¬ 
lished  and  more  than  100  not  previous¬ 
ly  printed. 

"This  show  brings  the  full  arc  of 
Winogrand's  career  into  view  for  the 
first  time,"  says  Rubinfien,  who 
assessed  not  only  the  6,600  rolls  of  late 
work  that  the  photographer  never 
reviewed  himself  but  all  22,000  of  his 
contact  sheets— starting  with  images 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  in 
1950  that  he  marked  but  didn't  print. 
"Winogrand  seems  to  have  felt  all  edit¬ 
ing  was  provisional,"  the  curator  says, 
explaining  his  friend's  resistance  to 
making  choices  or  shaping  larger  narra¬ 
tives  within  his  work.  "His  attention 
was  always  on  the  individual  image." 

According  to  a  story  recounted  in  the 
diary  of  Adrienne  Lubow,  Winogrand's 
first  wife,  when  Winogrand  inter¬ 
viewed  for  commercial  work  in  1950 
with  Alexey  Brodovitch  at  Harper's 


Bazaar ,  he  threw  down  200  loose 
prints  on  the  desk  rather  than  present¬ 
ing  a  carefully  prepared  portfolio— 
vexing  the  famous  art  director,  who 
gave  him  assignments  nonetheless.  In 
the  mid-'60s,  Winogrand  was  known  to 
routinely  hand  visitors  to  his  Upper 
West  Side  apartment  stacks  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  sort  through,  and  he  left  the 
selections  for  his  MoMA  exhibitions 
and  books  almost  completely  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  and  Szarkowski. 
When  Winogrand  donated  16,000 
prints  in  1983  to  the  Center  for 
Creative  Photography  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson,  he  blew  off  the 
director's  entreaties  to  separate  them 
into  two  simple  piles— good  and  bad. 

Given  the  looseness  of  Winogrand's 
working  style  and  his  history  of  dele¬ 
gation,  Rubinfien  feels  the  ethics  of  his 
posthumous  editing  to  be  on  firm 
ground— in  a  way  that  might  not  be 
the  case  with  a  more  hands-on  photog¬ 
rapher,  such  as  Aaron  Siskind  or  Ansel 
Adams.  Szarkowski,  who  died  in  2007, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  years 
earlier.  After  Winogrand's  death, 
Szarkowski  and  the  photographer's 
friends  Thomas  Roma  and  Tod 
Papageorge  vetted  thousands  of  con¬ 
tact  sheets  Winogrand  made  — and 
barely  reviewed,  if  at  all— after  leaving 
New  York  in  1971,  as  well  as  2,500 
rolls  of  film  he  left  undeveloped.  (He 
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ultimately  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1978.)  Szarkowski  included  25  of  these 
late  images  in  his  1988  Winogrand  ret¬ 
rospective  at  MoMA  under  the  heading 
"Unfinished  Work." 

"Szarkowski  said  that  there's  no  rea¬ 
son  why  people  who  were  steeped  in 
an  artist's  work,  who  had  a  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  sympathetic  understanding  of  that 
work,  should  not  edit  it,"  Rubinfien 
explains.  "What  was  important  was 
that  they  say  openly  that  they  were 
the  ones  doing  it."  In  Rubinfien's  retro¬ 
spective  and  its  accompanying  cata¬ 
logue,  he  has  made  the  history  of  each 
image  clear— including  whether  it  was 
printed  or  marked  on  the  contact 
sheets  by  Winogrand,  or  whether  it 
was  selected  by  himself,  Szarkowski, 
Roma,  Papageorge,  or  Susan  Kismaric, 
a  former  curator  at  MoMA  who  helped 
with  the  editing. 

Where  Rubinfien  parts  ways  with 
Szarkowski  is  in  his  final  assessment  of 
Winogrand's  late  work.  "Szarkowski 
judged  that  it  was  repetitive  and  aim¬ 
less  and  that  Winogrand  had  lost  his 
way,"  says  Rubinfien,  who  theorizes 
that  the  venerable  curator  was  very 
attached  to  the  high-spirited 

►  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
1974,  captures  what 
Winogrand  described 
as  “the  chaos  of  life.” 


Winogrand  of  the  1960s— the  one  he 
had  loved  and  built.  "He  said  that 
Winogrand  was  somewhat  a  has-been 
in  exactly  those  years  when  I  knew 
him,  and  when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
such  a  large  and  extraordinary  figure.  I 
thought  the  man  Szarkowski  was 
describing  was  not  the  one  I'd  known." 

While  the  emotional  tenor  in 
Winogrand's  pictures  indeed  shifted 
toward  isolation  and  bleakness  in  the 
late  '70s  and  early  '80s,  Rubinfien 
argues  that  they  reflect  the  times  and 


<  Los  Angeles,  a  1980-83 
gelatin  silver  print 
originally  selected  by 
curator  John  Szarkowski 
for  Winogrand’s  1988 
show  at  MoMA. 

the  artist,  and  should  factor  into  our 
understanding  of  him.  "To  me,  the 
large  story  that  Winogrand  tells  is 
about  the  years  when  America  was  in 
its  ascendency,  inheriting  the  victory 
of  the  second  World  War,  reaching  a 
kind  of  apex  in  the  later  1960s  and 
then  descending  into  despondency," 
he  says.  "In  the  pictures,  we  can  feel 
Winogrand's  own  life  loosely  mirroring 
that  general  progression." 

Rubinfien  began  the  project  in  2009, 
aided  by  digital  scans  that  allowed  him 
to  instantly  zoom-in  on  images  from 
the  contact  sheets— a  technological 
advantage  Szarkowski  never  had— and 
over  the  course  of  his  research,  he  con¬ 
tinuously  returned  to  two  comments 
made  by  Winogrand.  The  first  was  a 
criticism  he  once  leveled  at  his  friend 
and  fellow  photographer,  Jay  Maisel: 
"Your  pictures  don't  describe  the  chaos 
of  life."  The  second  was  something 
Winogrand  had  said  directly  to 
Rubinfien:  "You  could  say  I'm  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  photography,  and  I  am,  but 
really  I'm  a  student  of  America." 
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"I  felt  that  if  you  try  to  figure  out 
where  those  statements  intersect,  you 
get  something  about  the  chaotic  wild¬ 
ness  of  American  life,"  explains 
Rubinfien,  who  used  that  idea  to  guide 
his  curatorial  process.  Of  the  work 
shown  from  the  1950s,  Winogrand  had 
marked  about  75  percent  of  images  on 
the  contact  sheets.  One  image  he 
missed,  which  Kismaric  spotted,  shows 
an  army  officer  at  the  head  of  a  throng 
in  Times  Square  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
striding  toward  the  camera  with  an  arm 
raised  victoriously.  "There  is  such  joy 
in  this  moment,  light  is  showering 
down  on  them,"  says  Rubinfien.  "How 
can  you  leave  it  out?" 

The  work  from  the  1960s,  when 
Winogrand  treated  the  bustling  strip  of 
Fifth  Avenue  from  the  42nd  Street 
Public  Library  to  Central  Park  as  his 
office,  was  well-mined  by  the  artist, 
who'd  printed  or  marked  close  to  95 
percent  of  the  images  included  in  the 
retrospective.  For  the  cover  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue,  Rubinfien  chose  a  1960  shot  of 
a  beaming,  prosperous  middle-aged 
man  strolling  the  street  with  his  lady 

►  New  York, 
ca.  1982-83,  one 
of  the  many 
unmarked  images 
from  Winogrand’s 
last  years. 


friend,  who  wears  a  white  fur  hat  and 
stole.  "It's  like  he  just  hit  payday/'  the 
curator  says.  "It's  in  his  wallet,  it's  on 
his  arm,  it's  on  his  shoulders.  That  big¬ 
ness  and  that  brightness  were  one  side 
of  Winogrand's  character.  That  may  be 
the  side  that  Szarkowski  most  loved." 

Of  the  work  from  1971  to  1984 
included  in  the  show  and  catalogue, 
the  percentage  of  images  that 
Winogrand  marked  himself  drops  from 
about  50  to  0  in  his  final  years. 
Rubinfien  agrees  with  Szarkowski  that 
there  was  a  vast  imbalance  of  bad  work 


◄  Albuquerque, 

1957,  gelatin 
silver  print. 

to  good  toward  the  end  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher's  life,  yet  he  maintains  that 
Winogrand  did  produce  some  amazing 
pictures  of  sprawling,  demonic,  vulgar 
America  in  his  move  westward.  "The 
mixing  of  ugliness  and  beauty  becomes 
extraordinarily  complex  in  the  later 
work,"  Rubinfien  notes. 

For  the  back  cover  of  the  catalogue, 
he  chose  a  late-'70s  Los  Angeles  shot 
of  a  woman  collapsed  in  the  street  in 
front  of  a  Denny's,  with  cars  whizzing 
by.  While  the  image  wasn't  marked  on 
the  contact  sheet,  "Winogrand  sure 
noticed  it  when  he  was  photographing," 
says  Rubinfien.  "There's  a  whole  string 
of  them.  He's  driving  his  car  and  strain¬ 
ing  to  photograph  her  over  his  shoulder 
until  the  last  possible  instant." 

Rubinfien  acknowledges  that  it's 
impossible  to  know  whether 
Winogrand  would  have  endorsed  the 
show's  final  section.  "If  he  lived  to 
80,  would  he  have  thought  the  late 
1970s,  early  1980s  was  just  a  bad 
period  in  his  life?"  he  wonders.  "But 
for  us,  it's  the  end  of  the  only  story 
that  we've  got."  ■ 


Hilarie  M.  Sheets  is  a  contributing  editor 
of  ARTnews. 
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TRANSITIONS 

■  Janne  Siren  has  been 
appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Al- 
bright-Knox 
Art  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  New 
York,  ffe  was 
most  recently 
director  of  the 
Helsinki  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Finland. 

■  Judith  Russi  Janne  Siren 

Kirshner  has 

been  named  Deputy  Director 
for  Education  and  Woman's 
Board  Endowed  Chair  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Most  recently  dean  of  the 
College  of  Architecture  and 
the  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  she  is  the 
first  person  to  hold  this 
newly  created  position. 

AWARDS 

■  Jennie  C.  Jones  is  the 

winner  of  the  Wein  Prize. 

The  $50,000  award  is  given 
annually  to  an 
African  American 
artist  by  the  Stu¬ 
dio  Museum  in 
Harlem. 


■  Choreographer 

Trisha  Brown  is 

the  recipient  of 
the  inaugural 

Robert 

Rauschenberg 
Award.  The 

$25,000  prize  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the 
Foundation  for  Contempo¬ 
rary  Arts  using  an  endow¬ 
ment  from  the  Robert 
Rauschenberg  Foundation 
and  Estate. 

■  Lynette  Yiadom- 
Boakye  has  won  the  Main 
Prize  of  the  Future  Genera- 


Trisha  Brown. 


tion  Art  Prize.  The  $100,000 
award  is  given  biennially  by 
the  Victor  Pinchuk  Founda¬ 
tion  to  an  artist  under  the 
age  of  35. 

■  Artist  Tania 
Bruguera  and 
musician  Nadia 
Sirota  are  each 
recipients  of  the 
Meadows  Prize 
arts  residency. 
The  $25,000 
award  is  given 
annually  by  the 
Meadows  School 
of  the  Arts  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

OBITUARIES 

■  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 
architecture  critic,  91. 

Renowned  for  her  dedication 
to  the  study  and  criticism  of 
architecture,  Huxtable  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1921.  In 
1963,  she  became  the  first 
full-time  architecture  critic 
for  the  New  York  Times  and 
was  also  a  member  of  their 
editorial  board. 
From  1997  until 
her  death, 
Huxtable  was  the 
architecture  critic 
for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In 
1970,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  first 
Pulitzer  Prize 
ever  awarded  for 
criticism. 


■  Bonni  Benrubi, 
art  dealer,  59. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1953, 
Benrubi  was  the  founder  and 
director  of  her  Upper  East 
Side  art  gallery.  Specializing 
in  contemporary  and  20th- 
century  photography,  the 
Bonni  Benrubi  Gallery 
opened  in  1987. 

—  Stephanie  Strasnick 
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Carvings  from  Borneo, 
textiles  from  Indonesia, 
and  more  treasures  from 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery’s 
newest  collection  are 
given  pride  of  place  in 
its  recent  expansion 

BY  LILLY  WEI 


Box  Lid  with  a 
Dragon  Snake 
(Aso),  19th 
century,  of  Kenyah 
or  Kayan  origin. 

Kayan  19th- 
century  Baby 
Carrier  made  of 
wood,  shells, 
copper,  and  resin. 


he  opening  of  the  ren¬ 
ovated  and  expanded 
Yale  University  Art 
Gallery  last  December  also 
marked  the  museum's  first 
installation  of  Indo-Pacific 
Art,  in  a  show  that  includes 
ethnographic  sculptures,  an¬ 
cient  Javanese  gold  objects, 
and  Indonesian  textiles.  Cu¬ 
rator  Ruth  Barnes,  formerly 
of  Oxford  University's  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  who  over¬ 
saw  the  exhibition,  describes 
the  Indo-Pacific  collection  as 
"perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  one  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,"  and  she  points  to 
four  pieces  that  represent 
choice  examples  of  the  de¬ 
partment's  holdings,  consist¬ 
ing  of  some  445  objects. 

Particularly  striking  are 
the  intricate  and  exuberant 
Borneo  carvings  in  wood 
and  bone  with  interlacing  motifs  of  fantastic  crea¬ 
tures  that  seem  to  shift  with  the  observer's  point 
of  view.  Two  stunning  examples  here,  both  from 
the  19th  century,  include  the  high-relief  wooden 
Box  Lid  with  Dragon  Snake  (Aso)  of  Kenyah  or 
Kayan  origin.  Indigenous  peoples  from  a  former 
headhunting  culture,  these  people,  now  mostly 
Christian  converts,  believed  in  animism  and  prac¬ 
ticed  shamanism  and  augury.  The  box  features  the 
aso,  a  mythological  beast  that  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  their  pantheon  and  is  a  prevalent 
motif.  The  other  piece  is  the  elaborately  embel¬ 
lished  but  methodically  composed  Kayan  Baby 
Carrier,  made  of  glossy  wood  and  inlaid  with  small 
cowrie  shells,  resin,  and  copper  circles.  The  metal 
disks  form  a  triad  of  vertically  stacked,  bilaterally 
symmetrical,  schematized  visages  with  large,  pro¬ 
tuberant  eyes.  The  apotropaic  motif  is  repeated  in 
a  miniature  version  carved  into  the  wood  beneath 
each  pair  of  circles;  the  motif  doubles  as  a  mouth 
of  sorts,  meant  to  ward  off  evil  and  protect  the  in¬ 
fant  through  the  magical  power  of  images. 

An  exquisite,  tapestry-size  ikat  ceremonial 
cloth  (pua  kumbu)  from  Sarawak  (Malaysian  Bor¬ 
neo),  also  19th  century,  is  part  of  the  museum's 
collection  of  approximately  600  textiles  charting 
the  history  of  Indonesian  design.  Barnes  considers 
the  cloth  a  brilliant  testament  to  Iban  weavers. 

The  Ibans,  legendary  in  their  ferocity,  are  a 
branch  of  Borneo's  Dayaks,  as  are  the  Kenyah  and 
Kayan.  With  its  ruddy  color  and  additions  of 
black  and  yellow,  the  tapestry  radiates  a  muted 
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glow.  Its  ornate  sequences  of  finely  delineated 
abstract  forms  repeat  across  the  horizontal  axis 
but  not  the  vertical.  This  is  a  pattern  reserved  for 
only  the  most  skilled  artisans  and  refers  to  the 
mythical  tiger  remuang.  An  abstract  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  animal's  sacred  power,  it  first  appeared 
to  a  weaver  in  a  dream,  according  to  legend. 

Made  of  cotton,  typical  for  Borneo  ikats,  the 
Iban  patterns  are  some  of  the  most  complex  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  term  ikat  comes  from  the  In¬ 
donesian  word  meaning  to  tie  or  bind  (as  a  noun,  it 
means  thread  or  knot).  One  of  the  oldest  methods 
for  decorating  textiles,  it  was  practiced  by  most 
cultures  at  one  time  or  another.  What  defines  the 
ikat  process  is  the  dyeing  of  patterns  into  the 
threads  before  weaving  the  fabric.  Thousands  of 
threads  are  tie-dyed  in  intricate  patterns,  then  un¬ 
tied  and  woven  into  fabric.  The  method  used  for 
this  particular  cloth  was  warp  ikat.  These  cloths 
were  highly  valued  as  ceremonial  objects  and  as 
indicators  of  status  and  wealth.  They  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  rituals  of  the  Iban,  who  would  spread 
them  on  the  ground  to  receive  offerings.  When  the 
Ibans  were  still  headhunters,  they  used  the  cloth 
for  carrying  trophy  heads.  All  three  of  the  above 
works,  among  numerous  other  objects,  are  prom¬ 
ised  gifts  of  Yale  alumnus  Thomas  Jaffe. 

The  splendid  Crown  Top  or  Usnisha  Cover  from 
the  Early  Classic  period  (late  9th  to  early  10th  cen¬ 
tury),  made  from  repousse  gold  sheet  and  gold  wire 
and  topped  with  a  crystal  finial,  is  a  technically  ac¬ 
complished  example  of  Javanese  gold.  The  elegant 
headgear  (a  gift  of  Valerie  and  Hunter  Thompson, 
who  have  long  sponsored  research  into  this  still 
rather  neglected  area)  is  conical  in  shape  and  was 
intended  to  be  worn  by  a  notable  or  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  a  statue  to  cover  a  topknot.  The  raised, 
spiral,  "snail  shell"  curls  are  part  of  the  Buddha's 
iconography,  a  tribute  to  the  little  mollusks  that 
inched  themselves  onto  his  head  to  shield  him  from 
the  sun's  dangerous  heat  while  he  meditated,  sacri¬ 
ficing  themselves  for  his  protection.  The  crystal  at 
the  crown's  pinnacle  represents  the  usnisha,  the 
"bump  of  wisdom,"  the  symbol  of  the  Buddha's  en¬ 
lightenment,  while  tiny  holes  piercing  the  rim  of  the 
crown  indicate  that  it  was  once  attached  to  another 
object.  Buddhism  was  introduced  to  Indonesia  in 
the  6th  century  and,  along  with  Hinduism,  is  the 
area's  oldest  religion;  both  were  replaced  by  Islam  as 
the  dominant  religion  of  Java  by  the  16th  century. 
Two  similar  crowns  from  the  same  period  were  part 
of  the  spectacular  Wonoboyo  hoard  discovered  in 
1990  in  a  Central  Javanese  village.  The  trove  of  rare, 
beautiful,  and  richly  historical  material  here  offers 
an  abundance  of  pleasure  and  enlightenment.  ■ 


Lilly  Wei  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 


Cotton  19th- 
century  ikat 
Ceremonial  Cloth 
(Pua  Kumbu, 
Buah  Remuang). 


Crown  Top  or 
Usnisha  Cover, 
undated,  made 
of  gold  and 
rock  crystal. 
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Art  Law:  The  Guide  for  Collectors,  Investors,  Dealers,  and  Artists 

By  Ralph  E.  Lerner  and  Judith  Bresler 

Two  volumes,  1,774  pages.  Practising  Law  Institute,  $295 


BY  MILTON  ESTEROW 


Art  law,  which 
has  become  a 
growth  indus¬ 
try,  has  also  become 
"a  jungle  of  law  that 
demands,  if  not  a  ma¬ 
chete,  an  accessible 
guide  through  the 
thicket,"  according  to 
Ralph  E.  Lerner  and 
Judith  Bresler. 

This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  their  two- 
volume  compendium 
on  the  subject.  The 
first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1985  and 
the  last  in  2005. 1 
haven't  read  all  1,774 
pages  or  counted  all 
the  footnotes  in  the 
latest  edition,  but  I 
would  be  surprised  if 
the  authors  have  left 
out  anything  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  book. 

No  one  can  guide  you 
through  the  "thicket" 
better  than  Lerner  and  Bresler. 

So  what's  new  in  the  fourth  edition?  Plenty:  changes  to 
art  and  cultural  affairs  laws  in  New  York  State,  a  section  on 
tax-free  exchanges  of  works  of  art,  new  rules  involving 
charitable  donations,  legislation  involving  art  stolen  during 
the  Holocaust,  and  much  more.  All  chapters  have  been 
updated. 

You  will  find  information  on  artists'  rights,  moral  rights, 
exclusive  rights,  resale  rights,  transfer  of  rights,  the  rights  of 


copyright  holders,  the 
rights  of  privacy  and 
publicity,  and  con¬ 
tractual  rights. 

One  of  my  favorite 
sections  is  titled 
"Does  the  Counter¬ 
feiter  Have  a  Legiti¬ 
mate  Role?"  Lerner 
and  Bresler  point  out 
that  "admiration  for 
the  counterfeiter  can 
be  found  in  the  legal 
world."  It  seems  that 
a  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  judge 
once  rejected  the 
state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral's  application  to 
enjoin  the  sale  of 
counterfeit  paintings 
by  a  convicted  forger, 
David  Stein.  The 
judge  pointed  out 
that  Stein  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  styles  of 
Chagall,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Braque, 

Klee,  Miro,  Cocteau, 
Rouault,  and  others,  and  stated:  "The  court  is  asked  to  [pre¬ 
clude]  this  man  from  earning  a  livelihood  by  utilizing  his 
peculiar  and  unusual  talents.  ...  His  work  in  perfecting  the 
style  of  the  masters  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  that  spe¬ 
cial  talent  with  which  true  artists  are  uniquely  endowed." 

Stein  continued  to  perfect  his  style  after  his  release  from 
prison  but  added  his  own  name  to  his  works.  ■ 


Milton  Esterow  is  editor  and  publisher  of  ARTnews. 


The  fourth  edition  of  Ralph  E.  Lerner  and  Judith  Bresler’s  two- 
volume  compendium,  a  guide  through  the  “jungle”  of  art  law. 
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San  Francisco’s  beloved 
Exploratorium  moves  to  a 
new  facility  filled  with  site- 
specific  artworks  that  help 
viewers  analyze  and 
understand  the  world 

BY  CAROLINA  A.  MIRANDA 


As  far  as  museum  directors  go,  Frank  Oppenheimer  was  an  unlikely  figure. 
A  slight  man  with  a  shock  of  gray  hair  around  a  bald  pate,  he  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  nuclear  physicist  who  had  worked  as  a  cattle  rancher  after 
being  blacklisted  during  the  McCarthy  era.  (He'd  been  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  in  the  1930s.)  As  a  boy  he  studied  painting;  he  was  also  a  proficient 
flutist.  The  institution  Oppenheimer  oversaw,  from  the  time  he  founded  it  in 
1969  to  his  death  from  lung  cancer  in  1985,  was  itself  an  unusual  one:  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  Exploratorium,  a  space  that  redefined  the  concept  of  the  science  center. 

Instead  of  presenting  musty  exhibitions  about  the  solar  system  and  the  earth's 
crust,  the  Exploratorium  allowed  art  and  science  to  effortlessly  mingle  and  col¬ 
lide.  In  addition  to  showcasing  hands-on  installations  related  to  resonance,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  sound,  it  operated  as  a  vital  laboratory  for  visual  artists  in  San 
Francisco,  displaying  art  in  its  halls  and  supporting  an  artists-in-residence  pro¬ 
gram  that  continues  to  this  day.  One  of  its  earliest  art  projects,  from  1975,  a  lu¬ 
minous  projection  of  refracted  light  by  Bob  Miller,  titled  Sun  Painting ,  was  even 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  the  1970s,  the  Explorato¬ 
rium  "was  a  place  where  crazy  experiments  took  place,"  says  Marina  McDougall, 


Visitors  to  the 
original 
Exploratorium 
interact  with  Bob 
Miller’s  1975  Sun 
Painting. 
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a  curator  at  the  museum  who  was  recently  named 
director  of  the  institution's  newly  launched  Center 
for  Art  &  Inquiry.  "This  was  a  period  when  artists 
were  looking  for  alternative  venues.  It  was  all 
about  countercultural  questioning." 

Since  its  low-profile  debut  back  in  the  '60s,  the 
Exploratorium  had  been  housed  inside  the  old 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  an  exhibition  hall  from  the 
1915  World's  Fair,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pre¬ 
sidio.  But  this  April,  the  institution  will  move  to  a 
new,  330,000-square-foot  home  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  tourist-friendly  Embarcadero  waterfront. 
The  $220  million  facility,  located  on  Pier  15,  is 
slated  to  contain  various  galleries,  nearly  600 
permanent  and  rotating  exhibits,  and  a  200-seat 
performance  venue,  all  surrounded  by  one-and- 
a-half  acres  of  outdoor  space. 

The  high-tech  new  setting  will  represent  a  shift 
for  a  museum  known  for  its  eccentricity.  Early  dis¬ 
plays  were  often  crafted  out  of  simple  materials, 
such  as  two-by-fours,  mirrors,  and  paper-towel 
tubes,  at  the  in-house  workshop— many  by  Op- 
penheimer  himself,  who  could  frequently  be  found 
hunched  over  a  lathe,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  his 
lips.  But  the  new  structure  will  remain  true  to  the 
Exploratorium's  interdisciplinary  roots:  its  many 
exhibitions— which  cover  subjects  as  diverse  as 
plankton  and  light— will  include  more  than  40 
works  of  art,  among  them  a  permanent  installation 
of  Miller's  Sun  Painting. 

Douglas  Hollis  is  a  San  Francisco-based  artist 
who  began  working  with  the  Exploratorium  in  the 
mid-'70s,  and  whose  public  works  have  appeared 
in  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  New  York.  "There  was 


this  general  sense  of  exploration  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  arts  scene  at  the  time— very  uncorporate  and 
uncommercial,"  he  recalls.  "The  Exploratorium  was 
part  of  that  universe  because  of  Frank's  initial  ge¬ 
nius  in  saying,  'This  is  not  a  science  museum.  It's  a 
place  of  human  perception.'" 

While  Hollis  was  an  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Exploratorium  between  1975  and  1976,  he  de¬ 
signed  an  Aeolian  harp  for  the  roof.  The  piece, 
which  has  been  part  of  the  museum's  program  for 
more  than  three  decades,  originally  stood  over  the 
Palace's  north  end,  transmitting  its  sounds  to  the 
main  entrance.  But  it  has  now  been  retooled,  and  it 
is  one  of  several  long-running  Exploratorium  art¬ 
works  to  be  transported  to  the  new  space.  There, 
installed  on  a  pedestrian  bridge  that  connects  Pier 
15  to  the  neighboring  pier,  its  harmonics  will  be 
transmitted  to  a  lookout  that  provides  sweeping 
views  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  new  displays  will  also  contain  works  by 
younger  contemporary  artists,  including  Los  An¬ 
geles  sound-art  duo  Lucky  Dragons,  who  will 
serve  as  artists-in-residence.  Pittsburgh-based 
artist  and  composer  Golan  Levin  will  contribute  an 
audiovisual  installation  that  employs  everyday 
objects  to  produce  and  play  a  musical  score.  And, 
in  the  observatory,  the  San  Francisco-based  Amy 
Balkin,  who  has  long  explored  environmental  is¬ 
sues  in  her  work  (most  recently  at  Documenta  13 
in  Kassel,  Germany),  will  produce  a  detailed  guide 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Rather  than  offering 
standard-issue  definitions  of  the  gaseous  layer 
cake  that  separates  our  planet  from  space,  her 
chart  explores  the  ways  in  which  humans  have 


A  rendering  of 
Fujiko  Nakaya’s 
fog  sculpture  for 
the  new  museum 
on  Pier  15. 
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historically  used  and  occupied  it— from  atomic 
tests  conducted  in  the  troposphere  to  the  heaps  of 
space  junk  that  pollute  the  exosphere. 

"The  atmosphere  is  a  political  space,"  Balkin 
says.  "You  can't  talk  about  the  science  without  ad¬ 
dressing  the  politics— especially  right  now,  in  light 
of  climate  change  and  other  phenomena." 

Works  like  this  are  a  radical  departure  from  the 
types  of  installations  shown  at  many  science  cen¬ 
ters.  Balkin,  who  is  originally  from  Illinois,  re¬ 
members  visiting  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  in  Chicago  and  seeing  many  exhibitions 
about  coal  mining.  "There  was  a  lot  of  coal  min¬ 
ing  in  Illinois,"  she  says,  "and  it  was  a  museum  of 
science  and  industry.  But  it  makes  you  think, 

Who  is  making  these  narratives  about  science? 
They're  never  depoliticized." 

The  Exploratorium  will  continue  to  support  this 
sort  of  challenging  inquiry  through  its  new  Center 
for  Art  &  Inquiry.  "The  purpose  is  to  create  a  cata¬ 
lyst  and  mechanism  for  orchestrating  arts  across 
the  museum  and  developing  special  projects  in  the 
larger  art  field,"  explains  McDougall,  who  is  over¬ 
seeing  the  initiative.  As  part  of  that  process,  the 
museum  has  tapped  such  guest  curators  as  Henry 
Urbach,  director  of  the  Philip  Johnson  Glass  House 
in  Connecticut,  and  Nato  Thompson,  chief  curator 
at  New  York's  Creative  Time. 

Urbach,  in  fact,  has  helped  realize  a  special  proj¬ 
ect  with  Tokyo  artist  Fujiko  Nakaya,  who  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  sculptures  that  imitate  fog.  In  1998,  she 
created  a  temporary  fog  installation  for  the 


Douglas  Hollis’s 
1 976  Aeolian  Harp 
is  slated  for 
reinstallation  in 
a  wind  tunnel 
between  two 
piers  on  the 
Exploratorium’s 
new  site. 


Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao,  and  in  2002  she 
worked  with  architects  Diller  Scofidio  +  Renfro  on 
the  Blur  Building,  an  iconic  structure  at  that  year's 
Swiss  Expo  that  consisted  of  a  platform  hovering 
over  Lake  Neuchatel,  shrouded  in  man-made 
clouds.  Nakaya's  new  fog  sculpture  for  the  Ex¬ 
ploratorium  will  be  suspended  over  a  pedestrian 
bridge  off  the  pier.  It  is  set  to  debut  in  April,  with 
the  museum's  reopening.  "On  calm  days,  fog  will 
bundle  on  the  bridge  and  gently  flow  along  the 
canal  onto  the  ocean,"  she  says.  "With  a  strong 
wind,  it  will  hoist  upward  into  the  sky  like  a 
dragon.  On  humid  days,  it  floats  over  the  water  and 
lingers  in  tufts.  Its  ever-changing  form  is  the  probe, 
in  real  time,  of  its  immediate  environment."  The 
piece  will  also  serve  as  a  nod  to  San  Francisco — a 
city  known  for  its  abundant  and  unrelenting  mists. 

Nakaya  says  that  fog  often  gets  a  bad  name. 
Though  it  obscures  views,  slows  traffic,  and  can  feel 
ominous  at  times,  it  will  be  seen  differently  by  the 
public  as  a  result  of  her  installation,  the  artist  hopes. 
"More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  in  Japan,  the  an¬ 
cients  imagined  fog  as  the  breathing  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,"  the  artist  explains.  And  as  McDougall  points 
out,  in  a  city  where  fog  is  an  inconvenient  norm,  "it 
will  make  visible  what  is  normally  invisible." 

Ultimately,  like  so  many  works  at  the  Explorato¬ 
rium,  Nakaya's  installation  is  part  artwork,  part  sci¬ 
entific  experiment— a  cross-disciplinary  tool  for 
analyzing  and  understanding  the  natural  world.  And 
that's  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  Oppenheimer  would 
have  found  inspiring.  ■ 
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Tissue  cultures,  genetic  modification, 
bacterial  colonies.  Over  the  last  decade, 
more  and  more  artists  have  been  giving 
up  the  studio  in  favor  of  the  laboratory 


BY  CAROLINA  A.  MIRANDA 


Bio-artwork  created  by  student 
Sarah  Craske  in  the  Nature  and  Technology  Lab 
of  the  School  of  Visual  Arts,  New  York. 


n  the  spring  of  2008,  curator  Paola  Antonelli  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  was  forced  to  kill  a 
work  of  art.  A  thumb-size  "jacket"  cultivated  from 
mouse  tissue  that  lived  inside  a  sterile  glass  ball,  Victim¬ 
less  Leather  was  not  your  typical  museum  piece.  The 
cells  were  very  much  alive— and  they  were  multiplying.  So 
rapidly,  in  fact,  that  five  weeks  into  the  exhibition,  they 
were  threatening  to  clog  the  incubation  system  that  kept 
them  alive.  Antonelli  would  have  to  cut  off  the  nutrient 
supply.  But  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to  do  it.  "There  was 
no  way  I  was  going  to  switch  it  off,"  she  recalls.  "I  can't 
even  kill  a  mosquito." 

Victimless  Leather  (2004)  was  produced  by  Oron  Catts 
and  lonat  Zurr,  the  Australian  art  duo  known  as  Tissue 
Culture  &  Art  Project  (TC&A).  For  almost  20  years,  they 
have  created  works  that  are  as  much  about  art  as  they  are 
about  cell  biology.  The  two  have  grown  wings  from  pig 
bone  cells  and  made  miniature  dolls  out  of  mouse  tissue.  In 
2003,  they  produced  Semi-Living  Steak,  lab-grown  meat 
consisting  of  frog  cells  cultivated  in  a  bioreactor.  These 


Carolina  A.  Miranda  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Los  Angeles  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  public  radio.  She  blogs  at  C-Monster.net. 
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Victimless  Leather- 
A  Prototype  of  Stitch-less 
Jacket  grown  in  a 
Technoscientific  “Body,” 
created  by  Tissue  Culture 
&  Art  Project  (Oron  Catts 
and  lonat  Zurr),  2004. 


were  cooked  up  in  a  honey-garlic  sauce  and  served  to  din¬ 
ers  at  a  museum  in  France,  while  the  frog  that  supplied  the 
cells  looked  on  quietly  from  a  tank.  (The  "steak,"  says 
Catts,  had  the  consistency  of  gelatinous  goo  wrapped 
around  felt.  The  sauce,  however,  was  "really  good.") 

The  ick  factor  may  be  high,  but  these  works  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  nature  of  life.  "Those  cells  are  living, 
even  if  the  object  itself  is  not  full  of  life,"  Catts  explains. 

"It  means  that  our  cultural  understanding  of  life  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  what  we  see  in  the  lab."  The  piece  forces 
viewers  to  consider  all  the  life  forms,  sentient  and  not,  that 
might  presently  be  simmering  in  labs.  For  Antonelli,  the 
destruction  of  the  tissue  coat  was  a  vivid  embodiment  of 


this  abstract  idea.  "It  generated  reactions  you  wouldn't 
think  you'd  have  rationally,"  she  says.  "I  really  had  to  think 
about  whether  this  little  coat  was  alive."  Ultimately,  it  was 
her  scientific  colleagues  at  Columbia  University  who  came 
in  and  flipped  the  switch. 

t  some  point  in  the  17th  century,  the  British 
scientist  Robert  Hooke  peered  into  his  micro¬ 
scope  and  discovered  that  the  sliver  of  cork 
he  was  examining  was  not  a  solid  block  of 
material  but  a  honeycomb  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cells.  This  discovery  led  to  revolutions  in  bi¬ 
ological  science.  In  just  the  last  60  years,  the  architecture 
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of  DNA  has  been  decoded,  in-vitro  babies  have  been 
born,  and  sheep  have  been  cloned. 

So  it's  natural  that  some  artists  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  lab  as  they  do  in  the  studio.  Over  the  last  three 
decades,  in  fact,  artists  have  cultivated  human  tissue,  bred 
frogs,  assembled  DNA  profiles,  and  used  modified  bacteria 
as  electrical  transmitters.  Bio-art— as  this  type  of  work  is 
called— has  also  begun  to  surface  in  museums  and  avant- 
garde  art  festivals,  from  MoMA  in  New  York  to  the  Bien¬ 
nale  of  Electronic  Arts  Perth  in  Australia. 

Jens  Hauser  is  a  Paris-based  curator  who  has  organized 
bio-art  exhibitions  at  the  Muffatwerk  in  Munich  and  the 
National  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts  in  Nantes,  France 
(where  TC&A's  frog-cell  steak  was  served).  He  says  that 
bio-art  isn't  simply  about  creating  metaphorical  represen¬ 
tations  of  scientific  concepts,  it's  about  using  actual  scien¬ 
tific  techniques:  creating  hybrids  and  manipulating  live 
organisms.  "After  the  age  of  robotics  and  digital  technol¬ 
ogy,"  Hauser  explains,  "the  new  media  is  biotechnology," 

These  practices  go  back  to  the  mid-1980s,  when  the  first 
work  of  transgenic  art  was  created  (in  which  the  genes  of 
one  species  are  placed  inside  the  cells  of  another).  The 
piece,  entitled  Microvenus  (1984-85),  was  produced  by  Joe 
Davis,  a  Boston-based  artist  and  thinker,  and  it  consisted  of 
a  strand  of  DNA  encoded  with  the  symbol  of  the  Germanic 
rune  for  life  inserted  into  an  E.  coli  bacterium.  Microvenus 
was  not  only  a  riff  on  the  origins  of  humanity  (the  rune  is 
an  abstraction  of  female  genitalia),  it  represented  a  new 
palette  for  artists. 

"The  biological  world  is  a  giant  factory,"  says  Davis, 
who  serves  as  a  research  affiliate  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  resident  artist-scientist  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  "There  is  such  a  wide  range 
of  materials." 

As  artists  increasingly  explore  this  microworld,  a  new 
kind  of  creative  space  has  come  into  being:  the  art  lab.  For 
about  a  dozen  years,  SymbioticA  at  the  University  of 
Western  Australia  in  Perth  has  been  the  go-to  place  for 
this  kind  of  research  and  experimentation.  Founded  by 
Catts  and  Zurr  of  TC&A,  SymbioticA  provides  resident 
artists  with  access  to  high-tech  equipment  as  well  as  inter¬ 
action  with  scientific  experts. 

In  recent  years,  similar  spaces  have  sprung  up.  The  not- 
for-profit  Genspace,  in  Brooklyn,  opened  in  2010  and  al¬ 
lows  artists  use  of  its  lab  for  a  small  monthly  fee.  Last 
summer,  the  Fine  Arts  Department  at  the  School  of  Visual 
Arts  in  New  York  opened  its  Nature  and  Technology  Lab, 
stocked  with  microscopes,  dissection  equipment,  and  an 
area  for  plant  cloning.  Another  art-focused  lab,  BiofiliA, 
opened  last  month  at  Aalto  University  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

Unlike  traditional  academic  or  commercial  labs,  these 
spaces  aren't  focused  on  projects  tied  to  some  greater 
medical  or  biological  necessity.  At  Genspace,  designers, 
artists,  scientists,  and  amateur  biologists  gather  to  learn 
from  one  other.  "This  is  not  a  biotech  start-up,"  says  Nurit 
Bar-Shai,  one  of  the  lab's  cofounders  and  its  director  of 
arts  and  culture  programming.  "Anyone  can  come  and 
propose  a  concept."  Bar-Shai,  who  is  an  artist,  uses  the 
laboratory  to  grow  kaleidoscopic  colonies  of  Paenibacillus 
vortex,  a  bacterium  commonly  found  in  soil. 


Nurit  Bar-Shai  performing  Objectivity  [tentative]:  Sound  to 
Shape,  part  of  her  Soundscape  series,  at  92YTribeca,  2012. 


The  SVA  Nature  and  Technology  Lab  is 
stocked  with  microscopes,  dissection 
equipment,  and  an  area  for  plant  cloning. 


Bacteria  bloom  on  a  page  from  The  Observer’s 
Book  of  Wild  Animals  in  a  work  by  student  Sarah  Craske 
produced  in  SVA’s  bio-art  laboratory. 
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Detail  of  Nurit  Bar-Shai’s  Objectivity  [tentative].  The  work  explores  the 
network  and  communication  systems  of  Paenibacillus  vortex  bacteria. 


At  a  time  when  the  art  world  has  been  revisiting 
the  ephemeral  art  forms  of  the  1970s,  when 
performance  has  taken  pride  of  place  in  muse¬ 
ums,  and  Land  art  and  environmental  themes 
have  been  the  subject  of  sweeping  retrospec¬ 
tives,  the  keen  interest  in  bio-art  comes  as  little  surprise. 
The  pieces  are  often  about  process.  Documentation— 
notes,  photography,  schematics— is  generally  the  only 
record  of  a  work.  What  these  works  reveal  about  the 
nature  of  life,  however,  varies  as  much  as  the  DNA  of 
each  artist. 

For  some,  bio-art  represents  one  more  step  in  the  long 
human  tradition  of  shaping  the  living  environment.  "Any 
time  you  go  to  a  flower  shop  and  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers 
for  a  friend,  you  are  participating  in  a  process  of  selection," 
says  artist  George  Gessert,  the  author  of  Green  Light:  To¬ 
ward  an  Art  of  Evolution,  a  book  that  examines  the  ways  in 
which  human  esthetic  choices  determine  the  paths  of  other 
species.  "If  you  get  the  blue  irises  and  not  the  purple  irises, 
it  has  an  economic  ripple  effect  in  the  greenhouse  or  on 
the  field.  It  means  one  plant  lives  and  the  other  doesn't." 

Gessert  has  been  crossbreeding  plants  since  the  late 
1970s.  He  documents  his  findings  in  photography  and  in 
artist  books,  which  have  appeared  at  the  Centro  Andaluz 


de  Arte  Contemporaneo  in  Seville,  Spain,  and  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  its  core,  his  prac¬ 
tice  is  evidence  of  the  ways  in  which  living  organisms  can 
be  sculpted  over  time. 

Other  bio-artists  have  also  worked  with  breeding,  but  to 
different  effect.  Brandon  Ballengee  is  a  New  York  artist 
who  spent  half  a  dozen  years  attempting  to  breed  a  threat¬ 
ened  (possibly  extinct)  African  frog  "backward,"  using  re¬ 
lated  species  to  produce  animals  that  had  "wild"  traits  such 
as  shorter  legs.  But  regardless  of  what  he  achieved  in  the 
lab,  his  animals  would  never  truly  be  wild:  they  had  never 
fended  off  predators  or  hunted  for  food.  The  piece  exam¬ 
ined  some  of  the  illusory  aspects  of  science. 

"Occidental  culture,  especially  in  the  U.S.,  seems  to  have 
this  belief  that  science  is  going  to  save  the  world,"  says 
Ballengee.  "But  it's  going  to  take  more  than  that— it  will 
take  people  coming  together  to  understand  their  personal 
role  in  how  to  deal  with  collective  issues  such  as  climate 
change  and  species  loss."  Humans  may  have  the  ability  to 
breed,  crossbreed,  and  even  clone,  but  we  can't  bring  back 
the  dead.  At  least,  not  yet. 

Undoubtedly,  a  good  deal  of  bio-art  explores  the  tangled 
—often  grotesque— marriage  between  biology  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  In  2007,  the  French  Conceptual  artist  Orlan  produced  a 
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"coat"  from  a  patchwork  of  human  tissue.  The  Chicago- 
based  Eduardo  Kac  collaborated  with  a  French  laboratory  to 
produce  a  bunny  named  Alba  that  glows  fluorescent  green 
under  blue  light.  And,  in  a  nod  to  a  sensational  1990s  exper¬ 
iment  in  which  scientists  implanted  an  ear-shaped  cartilage 
onto  the  back  of  a  hairless  mouse,  Australian  artist  Stelarc 
had  a  similar  implant  surgically  inserted  into  the  skin  of  his 
left  forearm.  His  attempt  to  include  a  microphone,  so  that 
the  ear  might  "hear,"  failed  when  the  surgery  resulted  in  a 
nasty  infection. 

"It  has  a  Frankenstein  aura  about  it,  but  it's  really  impor¬ 
tant  work,"  says  Robin  Held,  who  organized  "Gene(sis),"  a 
2002  exhibition  at  the  University  of  Washington's  Henry 
Art  Gallery  in  Seattle.  The  show  was  a  milestone  for  bio- 
art  in  the  United  States,  displaying  early  works  by  key 
artists  in  the  movement.  "There  is  this  growing  sense  of 
alarm  at  the  implications  of  genetically-modified  organ¬ 
isms,"  Held  explains.  "Their  work  covers  the  spectrum, 
from  wonder  to  horror  and  every  point  in  between." 


Paul  Vanouse  is  a  Buffalo-based  artist  who  has  worked 
with  DNA  in  one  form  or  another  for  more  than  a  decade.  In 
his  newest  piece,  Suspect  Inversion  Center  (2011 -present), 
which  is  on  view  through  May  6  at  the  Beall  Center  at  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  Vanouse  manipulates  his 
own  genetic  material  to  create  a  DNA  profile  that  matches 
that  of  O.J.  Simpson.  "My  contention  here  is  that  DNA  is 
held  up  as  one  of  the  most  culturally  authoritative  images 
we  have,"  Vanouse  explains.  "Yet  it's  completely  con¬ 
structed.  A  DNA  profile  is  something  that's  been  processed 
in  a  laboratory.  It's  highly  plastic.  I  can  make  these  abstract 
bar  codes  look  like  anything  I  want." 

Using  biotech  to  demystify  biotech  is  an  approach  that 
has  been  employed  by  other  artists  as  well.  The  loose  col¬ 
lective  of  American  artists  known  as  Critical  Art  Ensem¬ 
ble  has  handed  out  (harmless)  genetically  modified 
bacteria  to  museum-goers  and  has  baked  DNA  into  cook¬ 
ies  for  performance-based  works  that  explore  the  limits 
of  biotechnology.  In  2002,  the  group  collaborated  with  a 
scientist  from  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research  in  Pittsburgh 
to  kill  "super  crops"  engineered  by 
agricultural  biotech  giant  Mon¬ 
santo,  using  little  more  than  some 
pesticide  and  enzymes  acquired  at 
a  health-food  store.  The  final  work 
consisted  of  tidy  rows  of  withering 
Monsanto  plants  on  display  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington, 

D.C.  It  earned  the  artists  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  from  the  company. 

The  larger  goal  in  these  works 
has  been  to  draw  the  public  into 
discussions  about  what  genetically 
modified  organisms  are  and  what 
their  social  and  political  implica¬ 
tions  might  be.  "If  you  tell  the  av¬ 
erage  person,  'I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  transgenics,'  they're  going  to 
be  bored.  It's  not  a  burning  public 
dialogue,"  says  Steve  Kurtz,  a 
founding  member  of  CAE  and  chair 
of  the  visual  studies  department  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
Buffalo.  "But  if  you  tell  them,  T 
have  this  crippled  E.  coli  bacteria 
that's  been  altered  with  some 
human  DNA,  and  I  want  to  give  it 
to  you,'  now  you  can  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion."  Their  pieces  have  ad¬ 
dressed  such  issues  as  corporate 
control  of  the  global  food  supply 
and  fears  about  lab-grown  super 
organisms  run  amuck. 

Kurtz  knows  the  harrowing  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  that  biotechnology 
can  inspire,  especially  in  the  wake  of 
9/1 1.  In  2004,  he  was  detained  and 
investigated  by  the  FBI  on  suspicion 
of  bioterrorism  because  of  the 


Art&Life  Manipulation  Course  students  and  guests  take  part  in  the  first 
hands-on  session  in  the  new  BiofiliA  laboratory  at  Aalto  University  in  Helsinki. 


Alba,  Eduardo  Kac’s  transgenic  GFP  Bunny,  2000;  George  Gessert’s 
Pacifica  iris  hybrid  named  for  Eduardo  Kac,  1990-99. 
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Paul  Vanouse,  Ocular  Revision,  2010,  at  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
The  work  uses  a  custom  experimental  circular  gel  electrophoresis  rig  to  visualize  DNA  bands. 


contents  of  his  home  lab.  The  ensuing  legal  battle  lasted 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  was  charged  with  wire  and 
mail  fraud  for  his  acquisition  of  E.  coli  bacteria  (the  sort 
that  can  be  easily  purchased  online).  The  case  was  eventu¬ 
ally  ruled  "insufficient  on  its  face,"  meaning  that  Kurtz's 
actions  did  not  constitute  a  crime.  But  his  detention  put  a 
freeze  on  the  development  of  bio-art  in  the  United  States. 

"It  became  much  more  difficult  to  do  research,"  says 
Held,  the  "Gene(sis)"  curator.  "There  was  a  real  fear  that 
what  happened  to  Steve  would  happen  to  others."  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  bio-art  has  been  more  widely  funded  and  displayed  in 
Europe  and  Australia  than  in  the  United  States. 

ertainly,  bio-art  isn't  the  easiest  arena  in 
which  to  work.  It  often  calls  for  centrifuges 
and  incubators.  Living  tissue  can't  be  easily 
(or  even  legally)  transported  from  one  place 
to  another.  Failed  projects  require  proper 
biohazard  disposal.  Most  museums  and  galleries  are  ill 
equipped  to  provide  this  sort  of  infrastructure.  So,  for  the 
most  part,  bio-art  circulates  among  experimental  festivals 
and  university  museums. 

"To  organize  a  show  as  a  curator,  you  need  to  find  insti¬ 
tutional  partners— labs  that  will  do  the  work,"  explains 
Hauser,  who  has  organized  more  than  half  a  dozen  bio-art 
exhibitions  around  the  world.  "And  sometimes  it's  not  just 


one  lab.  I  did  an  exhibit  in  Luxembourg  where  we  worked 
with  four  or  five  labs." 

As  a  result,  only  a  handful  of  bio-artists  are  represented 
by  commercial  galleries:  Orlan  works  with  several,  includ¬ 
ing  Stux  in  New  York  (where  her  works  are  priced  between 
$9,000  and  $60,000),  while  Ballengee  is  represented  by 
Ronald  Feldman  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  and  Nowhere 
Gallery  in  Milan  (his  works  range  from  $6,000  for  prints  to 
$125,000  for  installations).  However,  bio-artists  are  more 
often  connected  to  academia,  either  as  teachers  or  fellows, 
which  allows  them  to  concentrate  on  experimentation  over 
object  production. 

The  pioneering  Davis,  for  example,  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  project  in  which  he  aims  to  feed  silkworms  gold 
chloride  to  see  if  they  will  spin  gold  cocoons.  "To  me,  it 
doesn't  really  matter  about  the  craft,"  he  explains.  "What 
matters  is  making  something  that  holds  an  idea."  In  try¬ 
ing  to  create  this  symbolic  creature  — a  little  worm  that 
can  produce  gold  — Davis  will  likely  make  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  These  could  have  a  ripple  effect  in  the  world  of 
art,  as  well  as  science. 

In  some  ways,  it's  a  return  to  the  past,  when  artists  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  kept  small  laboratories  and  dissected 
animals.  For  bio-art,  says  MoMA's  Antonelli,  "It  is  just 
the  beginning.  It  is  a  moment  when  we  are  drunk  with 
possibility."  ■ 
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Under  the 
Microscope 

In  museums,  schools,  and  research  facilities, 

scientists  and  artists  are  swapping  methods  to 
illuminate  natural  phenomena  and  solve  global  problems 

BY  SUZANNE  MUCHNIC 


Coral  Forest-White  Plastic,  2011,  was 
created  by  the  Institute  For  Figuring’s 
in-house  team,  along  with  members  of 
the  public,  who  crocheted  the  coral 
sculpture  from  white  plastic  trash. 


When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

celebrated  its  150th  birthday  two  years  ago,  a  group  of 
professors  organized  a  Festival  of  Art,  Science  &  Technol¬ 
ogy.  The  bonanza  of  installations,  concerts,  kinetic  illumi¬ 
nations,  and  new-media  explorations  "turned  the  campus 
upside  down,"  says  Evan  Ziporyn,  a  composer  and  clar¬ 
inetist  who  has  been  on  the  faculty  for  20  years.  "We  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  lot  of  innovative  thinkers  and  doers  had 
something  to  say  to  the  MIT  community.  And  we  felt  that 
was  really  what  life  around  here  should  be  like." 

Welcome  to  the  expanding  world  of  art  and  science, 
where  traditional  academic  borders  seem  quaint,  if  not  ar¬ 
chaic,  as  more  universities,  museums,  and  galleries  invite 
the  melding  of  these  once  distinct  fields.  Today,  Ziporyn  is 
the  director  of  MIT's  Center  for  Art,  Science  &  Technology, 
launched  last  April  with  the  help  of  a  $1.5  million  grant 
from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation.  The  fledgling  en¬ 
terprise  is  expected  to  develop  interdisciplinary  courses, 
research,  and  exhibitions  and  to  supplement  MIT's  existing 
visiting-artists  program  by  embedding  resident  artists  in 
classrooms  and  collaborative  ventures. 

First  up  is  Argentine  artist  Tomas  Saraceno,  who's  known 
for  making  biosphere-like  installations  such  as  Cloud  City, 
the  modular  structure  designed  as  an  experiment  in  air¬ 
borne  habitation  that  was  installed  last  summer  on  the 
roof  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

"Our  mandate  is  to  do  things  that  can  be  curricular,"  Zi¬ 
poryn  says.  "But  it's  also  to  give  an  energy  boost  to  the  art 
scene  on  campus." 

At  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  a  creative- 
research  space  called  OpenLab  popped  up  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  suggestion  of  artist  Jennifer  Parker,  who  now  di¬ 
rects  the  facility.  "The  idea  blossomed  from  a  series  of 
conversations  I  had  with  faculty  and  students,"  Parker 


Suzanne  Muchnic,  former  art  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  writes  for  many  publications. 
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above  80SW/Flying  Garden/Air-Port-City,  2007,  part  of 
Tomas  Saraceno’s  series  of  inflatable  sculptures 
meant  to  simulate  a  floating  city,  right  Brandon 
Baliengee’s  Vertical  Fall  in  the  Winter  call  that  dances 
in  the  spring  nocturnal...,  2010/12,  an  X-ray-like 
photograph  of  mutated  birds. 


says  — "people  like  myself  needing  access  to  research, 
ideas,  and  spaces  beyond  the  silos  of  our  department  affil¬ 
iations  or  degree  majors.  Lucky  for  us,  we  had  a  new  dean 
of  the  arts,  David  Yager,  who  was  already  working  at  the 
crossroad  of  art  and  science."  With  OpenLab  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  Yager  is  now  trying  to  build  momentum  for  the  uni¬ 
versity's  planned  Museum  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  of 
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MoonSplat,  2011,  a  three-dimensional  zoetrope  model  of  a  planetary  collision  designed 
by  artists  and  astrophysicists  at  OpenLab,  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 


the  primary  objectives  in  a  major  fund-raising  campaign. 

Farther  south,  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
has  the  Art|Sci  Center  +  Lab,  founded  by  artist  and  profes¬ 
sor  Victoria  Vesna  to  facilitate  collaborations  between  the 
fields  of  media  arts,  biotechnology,  and  nano  science.  And 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  Providence,  scien¬ 
tifically  inclined  art  students  can  study  the  effects  of  cli¬ 
mate  change  on  marine  life  as  part  of  an  investigation 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  These  stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  assimilate  scientific  information,  visual¬ 
ize  data,  and  develop  new  design  skills  while  working  with 
scientists  from  other  Rhode  Island  institutions. 

Art-and-science  mergers  are  also  turning  up 

off-campus,  in  museums.  A  big  attraction  at  London's 
Tate  Modem  last  year  was  "Olafur  Eliasson:  Little  Sun," 
an  exhibition  centered  on  Little  Sun,  a  device  developed 
by  Danish-Icelandic  artist  Eliasson  and  Danish  engineer 
Frederik  Ottesen  to  provide  inexpensive  light  for  people 


who  lack  electricity  in  developing  countries.  The  show 
offered  information  about  global  energy  issues,  along 
with  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  flower-shaped  solar- 
powered  LED  lamp,  which  visitors  could  use  to  create 
'Tight  graffiti"  in  darkened  gallery  spaces. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Jim 
Campbell's  2011  Exploded  Views  (Improv)  recently 
brought  a  cloud  of  moving  light  to  the  museum's  atrium. 

To  make  the  piece,  the  veteran  artist-engineer  shot  four 
films— -depicting  a  ballet,  a  flock  of  birds,  a  group  of 
pedestrians,  and  a  boxing  match— and  projected  them  one 
at  a  time  on  a  "monitor"  made  of  thousands  of  LED  bulbs 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  SFMOMA  acquired  Exploded 
Views  and  presented  Campbell  with  its  2012  lifetime 
achievement  award  for  producing  an  innovative  body  of 
work  that  blends  technology,  cinema,  light,  and  sculpture. 

Smaller  organizations  have  also  put  themselves  on  the  art- 
science  map.  The  Institute  For  Figuring,  a  Los  Angeles  non¬ 
profit  founded  in  2003  by  Margaret  Wertheim,  contributes 
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to  the  public  understanding  of  science  and  mathematics 
through  programming  that  often  involves  playing  with  ma¬ 
terials  and  ideas.  Last  spring,  the  institute  opened  its  own 
gallery  in  L.A.'s  Chinatown  with  an  inaugural  show,  called 
"Physics  on  the  Fringe,"  that  explored  alternative  theories  of 
the  universe  developed  by  geniuses,  mavericks,  and  out¬ 
siders  from  the  19th  century  onward. 

Of  course,  the  compatibility  of  art  and  science 

is  not  a  new  idea.  In  Jennifer  Parker's  view,  what's  going 
on  now  is  "a  return  to  a  more  holistic  approach  to  investi¬ 
gating  culture  and  placing  knowledge  into  the  public 
sphere."  Victoria  Vesna  contends  that  the  division  between 
disciplines  was  created  by  industrialization  and  specialization. 
Yet,  she  says,  "through  technology,  this  separation  is  quite 
naturally  blurring." 

The  most  obvious  historical  example  of  a  crossover 
artist  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  name  is  even  the  title  of  a 
scholarly  magazine  that  identifies  itself  as  "the  leading 
journal  for  readers  interested  in  the  application  of  con¬ 
temporary  science  and  technology  to  the  arts."  It's  a  con¬ 
stituency  that  seems  to  be  growing,  varied  as  it  may  be. 

"Cabinet  of  Curiosities:  Photography  &  Specimens,"  an  ex¬ 
hibition  earlier  this  year  at  the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of 
Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  focused  on  a  centuries-old  fas¬ 
cination  with  objects  that  can  be  appreciated  as  scientific 


specimens  or  artworks  or  both.  Examples  of  such  mini  mu¬ 
seums,  assembled  by  16th-  and  17th-century  collectors  to 
show  off  their  unusual  treasures,  can  also  be  found  at  the 
Museum  of  Jurassic  Technology,  in  Los  Angeles. 

That  institution,  dreamed  up  by  filmmaker  and  2001 
MacArthur  fellow  David  Wilson,  offers  an  eclectic  assort¬ 
ment  of  artifacts,  oddments,  and  natural-history  speci¬ 
mens  in  a  musty  warren  of  galleries.  Wilson's  peculiar 
enterprise  touches  on  the  many  and  various  things  that 
draw  artists  to  science:  some  are  attracted  to  science's  es¬ 
thetics  or  visual  by-products,  while  others  muse  on  its 
philosophy  or  poetry.  But  for  many  artists  "it's  about 
solving  problems  and  looking  at  data  in  new  and  exciting 
ways,"  as  Parker  puts  it. 

Problem-solvers  at  schools  such  as  Art  Center  College 
of  Design  in  Pasadena,  California,  try  to  find  solutions  to 
social  and  environmental  problems  around  the  world. 
Other  artists  devote  themselves  to  illuminating  natural 
wonders  or  exposing  man-made  catastrophes.  Blue 
Morph,  a  touring  interactive  installation  based  on  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  is  the 
work  of  Vesna  and  scientist  James  Gimzewski.  It  recently 
appeared  at  Dublin's  Science  Gallery  and  will  be  part  of  a 
celebration  in  Marseille  honoring  the  French  city  as  this 
year's  European  Capital  of  Culture. 

"Collapse:  the  Cry  of  Silent  Forms,"  an  exhibition  that 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Jim  Campbell’s 
LED  installation  Exploded  Views 
(Improv),  2011,  at  SFMOMA.  Peter  Jobson’s 
Theory  of  the  formation  of  matter,  1995, 
and  Jim  Carter’s  Models  of  atomic  nuclei 
made  from  plywood  and  duct  tape,  1970, 
both  from  the  recent  show  “Physics  on 
the  Fringe”  at  the  Institute  For  Figuring. 
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“Paper-Based  Electronics,”  a  collaborative  art-and- 
technology  workshop  between  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  students  and  the  MIT  Media  Lab, 
was  part  of  a  STEAM  initiative. 


has  traveled  from  Ronald  Feldman  Fine  Arts  in  New  York 
to  the  Acadiana  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  presents  a  chilling  series  of  works  by  New 
York  artist  and  biologist  Brandon  Ballengee.  Through  X- 
ray-like  photographs  of  mutated  animals  and  actual  spec¬ 
imens  preserved  in  glass  jars,  Ballengee  transforms  field 
research  into  a  visually  compelling  case  study  of  damage 
done  to  birds,  fish,  and  amphibians  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  the  2010  BP  oil  spill. 

Not  surprisingly,  art  that's  informed  by  science  isn't  al¬ 
ways  accepted  as  art.  Stephen  Nowlin  directs  the  Alyce  de 
Roulet  Williamson  Gallery  at  Art  Center  College  of  Design, 
where  he  organizes  art-and-science  crossover  shows  that 
are  often  seen  as  curiosities  or  spectacles.  "It's  this  odd 
pairing  of  things  that  exist  on  opposite  ends  of  a  spec¬ 
trum,"  he  says.  "Science  is  supposed  to  be  rigorous  and  ra¬ 
tional.  Art  must  be  freethinking  and  irrational.  Therefore,, 
art  is  creative,  and  science  is  calculated.  I  think  the  art- 
and-science  movement  is  about  dispelling  those  myths  and 
talking  about  how  the  two  domains  are  interconnected." 

"This  pairing  of  art  and  science  is  sort  of  inevitable  if 


you  look  at  the  whole  history  of  modernism,"  Nowlin 
adds.  "You  can  follow  the  progression  from  painting  as  a 
frame  or  window  through  which  you  look  into  a  fictional 
space,  with  the  perspective  shortened,  to  Mondrian  and 
Malevich,  when  the  painting  was  an  object  in  real  space. 
And  that  continued  with  Marcel  Duchamp,  Kurt  Schwit¬ 
ters,  Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  and  Frank 
Stella.  Not  only  was  the  painting  an  object  on  the  wall, 
but  the  painting  moved  physically  into  real  space.  And 
science  has  always  been  about  real  space." 

MIT's  Ziporyn  also  thinks  the  marriage  of  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  was  inevitable,  but  he  sees  it  as  a  progression  of 
what  artists  do  naturally.  "They  engage  with  ideas  that 
are  floating  around,"  he  says,  "ways  of  thinking  about  in¬ 
formation,  systems,  and  materials.  At  a  certain  point,  that 
permeates  into  the  milieu  as  a  whole." 

Regardless  of  how  the  current  art-and-science 

movement  evolved,  it  is  philosophically  related  to  a  broader 
effort  to  include  the  arts  in  a  national  educational  agenda.  In 
recent  years,  STEM,  the  acronym  for  "science,  technology, 
engineering,  and  mathematics,"  has  been  a  watchword  in 
discussions  about  improving  the  education  of  American  chil¬ 
dren.  President  Barack  Obama  took  up  the  cause  in  2010, 
when  he  launched  Change  the  Equation,  a  business-led  ef¬ 
fort  to  upgrade  the  teaching  of  STEM  subjects  as  part  of  his 
"Educate  to  Innovate"  campaign.  But  arts  leaders  are  calling 
for  the  addition  of  art  to  the  list  of  essential  subjects,  in  an 
initiative  called  "STEM  to  STEAM"  (science,  technology,  art, 
engineering,  and  mathematics). 

Although  the  STEAM  effort  focuses  on  the  education  of 
children,  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  getting  on 
board  as  well.  John  Maeda,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  is  a  leading  advocate,  and  RISD  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  information  on  new  de¬ 
velopments,  programs,  and  political  action.  Maeda,  who 
came  to  RISD  from  MIT  four  years  ago  and  is  educated  in 
both  art  and  science,  says  that  STEAM  needed  a  champion, 
and  he  thought  RISD  was  in  a  good  position  to  take  a 
stand  for  art-education  innovation. 

"I  came  to  RISD  as  a  very  STEAM-like  person,  and  I'm 
looking  at  how  to  get  the  whole  nation  to  be  aware  of  our 
education,"  he  says.  "Art  is  not  just  a  nice-to-have  but  a 
need-to-have.  It's  vital  to  creativity  and  innovation." 

One  recent  development  is  the  launch  of  a  peer-reviewed 
online  art-and-science  publication  called  STEAM  Journal  at 
Claremont  Graduate  University  in  California.  Its  editor,  Sara 
Kapadia,  an  artist  and  educator,  put  out  a  call  for  papers  on 
STEAM-related  academic  topics,  personal  reflections,  pro¬ 
gram  ideas,  and  successful  lesson  plans.  The  response,  she 
says,  was  overwhelming. 

Maeda  says  that  for  him,  moving  from  MIT,  a  giant  in 
the  field  of  technology,  to  an  art  school  was  not  a  big 
change.  "It's  the  same  kind  of  creative,  passionate  people," 
he  says.  "They  just  use  different  sides  of  the  brain.  There's 
that  same  obsession  for  detail  and  perfection,  the  same 
hard  work  ethic.  However,  it's  merging.  You  see  a  lot  of 
scientists  who  naturally  embrace  art.  You  see  a  lot  of 
artists  who  embrace  science.  People  say,  'Isn't  that  a 
stretch?'  I  like  to  say,  'It's  what's  happening.'"  ■ 
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An  installation  view  of  Victoria  Vesna’s  interactive  piece  Blue  Morph 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine  in  Gdansk,  Poland,  2011. 


Paris  Arguta,  ca.  1850,  a  cyanotype  by 
Anna  Atkins  in  the  exhibition  “Cabinet  of 
Curiosities:  Photography  &  Specimens” 
at  the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art. 


Lita  Albuquerque’s  high-tech  installation  Stellar  Suspension,  2008  (detail), 
portraying  the  stars  observing  planet  Earth,  at  Art  Center  College  of  Design. 
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Growing 

Power 

Creating  tabletop  terrariums, 
residential  gardens, 
immersive  environments, 
and  a  240-gallon  glowing  aquarium 
brimming  with  sea  creatures, 

Paula  Hayes  considers  herself 
a  maker  of  living  artworks 

BY  HILARIE  M.  SHEETS 


When  Paula  Hayes  was  invited  to  make  a 
botanical  sculpture  for  the  lobby  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  2010,  the 
artist-cum-garden-designer  had  the 
museum's  director,  Glenn  Lowry,  and  its 
chief  curator  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Ann  Temkin, 
watch  a  YouTube  video  of  mating  leopard  slugs  (Umax 
maximus ).  In  the  mesmerizing  clip,  the  two  slippery  her¬ 
maphrodites  intertwine  and  twist  into  one  long  curva¬ 
ceous  form  while  their  male  organs  fan  out  to  form  a 
separate  flowerlike  globe  through  which  sperm  passes. 
Hayes  had  already  sketched  out  serpentine  and  orb-like 
shapes  for  the  vessels  in  which  she  would  plant  her 
miniature  landscapes  before  her  son  showed  her  their  vi¬ 
sual  similarity  to  the  amorous  slugs,  which  delighted  her. 

"The  thought  that  the  smallest  things  that  we  think  are 
nothing  or  disgusting,  which  are  part  of  our  natural 
world,  are  performing  these  miracles  resonates  with  me 
poetically,"  says  Hayes.  She  cast  the  organic  shapes  large- 
scale  in  milky  acrylic  to  create  two  translucent,  radiant 
sculptures  — a  15 -foot-long,  wall-mounted  horizontal 
piece  titled  Slug  and  a  13-foot-tall  floor-to-ceiling  piece 
titled  Egg,  each  lit  from  within  and  host  to  a  lush  uni¬ 
verse  of  plant  life. 

Temkin  admits  she  would  not  have  made  the  leap  from 


Paula  Hayes  in  her  Brooklyn  studio  with  one  of  her 
handblown  biomorphic  planters.  She  got  tired  of 
conventional  containers,  so  she  designed  her  own. 
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A  to  B.  after  watching  the  video  of  the  slugs.  "I  don't 
know  if  the  average  viewer  would  have  identified  it  as  a 
romance,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  dance  in  the  exchange 
between  the  freestanding  egg  and  the  wall-relief  slug 
that  transformed  the  lobby  from  a  space  of  neutral  emo¬ 
tions,  at  best,  to  one 
of  joyful  experience," 
says  Temkin  of  the 
show,  which  was  ti¬ 
tled  "Nocturne  of  the 
Limax  maximus." 

"Paula  doesn't  want 
art  to  be  something 
you  need  background 
information  on  to  get 
a  lot  out  of,"  Temkin 
adds.  "It's  not  just  the 
varieties  of  plant  life; 
it's  also  her  crystals 
and  shells  and  all 
these  treasure-like  el¬ 
ements  that  go  into 
the  containers  that  do 
create  a  magical, 
fairy-tale  environ¬ 
ment.  Everybody  has 
an  appetite  for  the 
promise  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  place  full  of 
sparkle  and  color  and 
texture— and  that's 
growing." 

The  populist  aspect 
is  essential  to  Hayes, 
who  considers  herself 
a  maker  of  living  art¬ 
works  that  inspire 
happiness.  These 
range  from  tabletop 
terrariums  with 
miniature  edens  culti¬ 
vated  in  handblown 
glass  containers,  to 
residential  gardens 
sculpted  with  playful, 
squishy  planters  and 
landscaping  acces¬ 
sories  she  designed  herself,  to  museum  and  gallery  instal¬ 
lations  that  often  look  like  friendly  visitations  from 
another  planet. 

"Probably  the  most  radical  aspect  of  my  work  is  that  it 
can  die  and  requires  maintenance  continually,"  Hayes 
says.  She  is  committed  to  a  lifelong  relationship  with 
each  of  her  living  artworks  and  will  make  house  calls  or 
send  surrogates  for  upkeep  as  needed.  "The  person  who's 
collected  it  can  never  really  own  it  and  is  more  of  its 
caretaker,"  she  says  of  each  work.  For  those  who  insist 
on  keeping  their  terrariums  in  rooms  without  light,  Hayes 
may  suggest  swapping  plants  for  a  glittery  landscape  of 
crystals  and  minerals. 


With  her  long  graying  hair  and  freeform  clothing, 
Hayes,  54,  refers  to  herself  as  Mother  Hubbard.  But  if 
her  manner  is  hippy-ish,  her  design  sensibility  is  any¬ 
thing  but.  Cool  and  sleek,  her  gleaming,  pristine  terrari¬ 
ums  and  luminous  biomorphic  planters  and  birdbaths 

have  a  futuristic 
look  and  appeal  to 
cutting-edge  art- 
world  patrons  and 
dealers  including 
Marianne  Boesky, 
Jeanne  Greenberg 
Rohatyn,  and  David 
Zwirner,  who  have 
all  commissioned 
private  gardens  from 
her. 

Greenberg  Rohatyn 
exhibited  Hayes's 
first  glass  terrariums 
at  her  New  York 
gallery  Salon  94  in 
2004  and  showed  her 
work  there  again  last 
spring  in  tandem 
with  the  book  launch 
of  Hayes's  new 
monograph  published 
by  Monacelli  Press. 
Boesky,  the  first  to 
buy  a  terrarium,  gave 
Hayes  solo  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  her  Chelsea 
gallery  in  2009  and 
2010.  Hayes  likes  to 
work  on  a  project 
basis  with  these  deal¬ 
ers,  but  she  remains 
independent. 

"The  nature  of  my 
work  is  like  a  hydra," 
she  says.  She  ex¬ 
plains  that  it  is  easier 
for  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  and  collabora¬ 
tor,  Teo  Camporeale, 
to  organize  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  the  living  artworks  she  has  sent  out  into 
the  world  as  well  as  the  sale  of  works.  They  range  in 
price  from  $8,000  for  a  small  terrarium  to  $300,000  for  a 
large-scale  piece  like  Slug. 

n  her  own  garden,  behind  the  Brooklyn  brownstone  she 
shares  with  Camporeale,  Hayes  likes  to  entertain  guests 
in  a  teepee.  Their  studio,  recently  relocated  from  a  small 
storefront  in  the  East  Village,  is  nearby.  Hayes  uses  its 
terrace  as  a  laboratory  for  the  soft  retrofit  roofing  sys¬ 
tem  she  has  been  been  developing  since  1999. 

Hilarie  M.  Sheets  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 


A  giant  glowing  aquarium  was  the  centerpiece  of  “Land  Mind,” 
Hayes’s  installation  in  the  Lever  House  lobby  in  2011-12. 
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ABOVE  Installation  view 
of  “Forest,”  2004,  at 
Salon  94  in  New  York. 

RIGHT  Tabletop 
plants  in  free-form 
containers,  2006. 


Hayes  comes  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  original  thinkers.  She 
spent  her  early  youth  in 
Westborough,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  her  mother  and 
grandparents.  Her  grandfa¬ 
ther  was  an  inventor  with 
several  patents  to  his 

credit,  including  one  for  a  part  that  made  pump 
sprayers  more  effective.  "I  just  loved  that  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  was  an  inventor,"  says  Hayes,  whose  favorite  spot 
was  his  workshop.  "It  was  always  this  goal  of  mine  to 
patent  something." 

She  met  that  goal  in  2010,  when  she  was  awarded  a 
patent  for  her  "dumpling  planter,"  a  pouch  made  of  rub 
her  waterproofing  membrane,  with  an  internal  drainage 
system,  that  cinches  looser  or  tighter  at  the  top  as 
needed  around  a  plant  or  a  tree  and  has  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  a  dumpling.  Hayes  received  a  second 
patent  for  her  "garden  necklace,"  a  braided  rubber  rope 
used  to  shape  and  hem  arrangements  in  planted  areas. 
Both  inventions  are  part  of  her  flexible  and  lightweight 
roofing  system,  which  also  includes  hexagonal,  pond, 


and  silicone  planters  that  can  be  grouped  together  in 
various  configurations  to  create  a  green  environment  in 
black-tar  urban  spaces. 

When  Hayes  was  five,  her  mother  remarried,  and  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Fonda  (popu¬ 
lation  approximately  800),  in  upstate  New  York.  "It  was 
sort  of  getting  off  the  grid"  before  it  was  fashionable, 
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says  Hayes,  who  learned  her  way  around  the  natural 
world  through  a  life  centered  on  farm  work  and  horse 
riding.  At  age  16,  she  went  to  Fulton-Montgomery  Com¬ 
munity  College  for  a  year.  She  married  shortly  afterward, 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  and  had  two  children.  When  she  was 
27,  she  entered  Skidmore  College,  where  she  studied 
weaving  and  textiles  while  taking  art  history  classes. 

Hayes's  life  changed  after  one  of  her  professors  gave 
her  a  catalogue  of  Louise  Bourgeois's  sculpture.  Hayes 
felt  so  strong  a  connection  to  Bourgeois's  organic  forms 
charged  with  sexuality  and  personal  narrative  that  she 
impulsively  phoned  the  septuagenarian  artist,  and  was 
invited  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  New  York.  Having  navigated 
the  unfamiliar  city  to  Bourgeois's  Chelsea  townhouse, 
she  found  the  artist  waiting  in  the  vestibule.  "I  showed 
her  my  slides,  and  she  thought  about  it  and  said, 

'You're  a  natural-born  artist,  but  you're  very  naive,'" 
Hayes  recalls.  "'I  think  you  should  move  to  New  York 
City  and  you  will  not  be  naive.'  And  I  said,  'Okay!'" 

Hayes  immediately  applied  to  Parsons  for  graduate 
school  and  was  soon  commuting  between  New  York  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  her  children  were  living  with  her 
ex-husband.  She  also  started  working  as  a  gardener,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  plantings  on 


“Excerpts  from  the  Story  of 
Planet  Thear,”  2009, 
Marianne  Boesky  Gallery 
rooftop  installation,  2009. 


rooftops  and  in  office¬ 
building  lobbies  to  sup¬ 
port  herself  and  her 
children.  Throughout  her 


time  at  Parsons— she  graduated  in  1989— and  through 
the  following  decade,  Hayes  made  loose,  ephemeral  as¬ 
semblages  of  found  objects,  fabrics,  branches  and  leaves, 
and  delicate  Chinese  and  Japanese  papers  on  which  she 
inscribed  references  to  writers  who  had  inspired  her,  in¬ 
cluding  Emily  Dickinson  and  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

Hayes  had  her  first  solo  exhibition  at  New  York's  Faw- 
bush  Gallery  in  1992,  and  she  continued  to  show  her  wall 
and  floor  assemblages  throughout  the  1990s  while  still 
working  as  a  gardener.  But  at  a  certain  point,  she  began 
to  lose  interest  in  exhibiting  her  art.  "The  gardening  was 
just  so  completely  satisfying— it  had  everything  in  it  that 
I  was  loving  about  art  making,"  she  says.  She  wanted  to 
design  her  own  gardens. 

"I  didn't  want  to  see  another  classically  shaped  or 
square  pot,"  Hayes  says.  In  1999,  using  translucent  sili¬ 
cone,  she  designed  a  new  kind  of  planter  that  could 
stretch  and  shift  like  a  womb  as  the  plant  inside  grew. 
Boesky  bought  the  first  one  and  in  2000  commissioned 
Hayes  to  design  a  rooftop  garden  for  her  place  in  Tribeca. 
Hayes  was  launched  on  a  new— art— career. 

"Paula  has  managed  to  penetrate  what  might  seem  to  be 
pretty  stiff  boundaries  between  design  and  sculpture  as 
well  as  between  nature  and  culture,"  comments  Temkin. 

Lately,  Hayes  has  made  significant  inroads  into  the  cul¬ 
ture  world  by  bringing  living  artworks  inside  institutional 
walls.  In  2010,  in  addition  to  her  MoMA  installation,  she 
designed  an  immersive  environment  at  Skidmore's  Tang 
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View  of  “Hills  and  Teaching  Museum  in  a  room  that 

Clouds”  (detail),  served  as  exhibition  space, 

2011,  installation  at  lounge,  and  dining  room  com- 
the  Wexner  Center  bined.  She  landscaped  the  space 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  with  glass  terrariums  and  with 

Norfolk  Island  pines  growing 
from  slouchy,  colorful  silicone  planters.  The  planters'  sen¬ 
sual  curves  were  echoed  in  the  abstracted  botanical 
shapes  on  the  wallpaper  she  designed  for  the  room  and 
in  the  handmade  glass  and  ceramic  tableware  she  pro¬ 
duced  for  ten  thematic  farm-to-table  dinners  held  there 
throughout  the  year. 

Skidmore's  executive  chef,  Jim  Rose,  who  coinciden¬ 
tally  had  gone  to  high  school  with  Hayes,  found  that 
these  "slow  food"  dinners  liberated  him  from  the  institu¬ 
tional  approach  to  food  service  at  the 
college.  "As  a  result  of  these  dinners,  he 
was  able  to  connect  the  local  farmers  to 
be  suppliers  to  Skidmore,"  says  Hayes, 
who  was  particularly  gratified  by  this 
unanticipated  consequence  of  the  show. 

In  her  2011  exhibition  at  the  Wexner 
Center  for  the  Arts  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Columbus,  the  centerpiece 
was  an  installation  of  100  palm-size 
glass  terrariums  set  on  a  graded  plat¬ 
form  like  pods  of  extraterrestrial  life 
that  had  landed  from  outer  space.  "I'm 
really  fascinated  with  alien  visitations," 
says  Hayes,  an  interest  she  and  Campo- 
reale  discovered  they  had  in  common 
when  they  met,  in  2006.  The  audio 
component  of  the  exhibition  described 
each  object  through  the  eyes  of  "Jill 
Poet,"  a  character  from  another  planet 


whom  Hayes  has  woven 
into  her  work  for  15 
years.  (Jill  Poet  also 
stars  in  the  book  Hayes 
just  completed,  titled 
Lucid  Green,  a  poetic  sci¬ 
ence-fiction  story  that 
takes  place  in  a  nature 
sanctuary  sometime  in 
the  future.) 

At  the  Wexner,  as  at 
the  Tang,  Hayes  trained 
students  to  water  and 
clean  the  terrariums  and 
to  treat  any  mold  or 
other  fungi  that  devel¬ 
oped.  She  specified  that 
the  students  had  to 
work  during  regular 
gallery  hours  to  make 
the  caretaking  visible  to 
the  public.  "People  may 
look  at  the  terrariums 
and  think,  'There's  a 
scale  of  earth  I  could 

manage  and  keep  pristine,'"  says  Hayes.  "They've  been 
very  successful  as  ambassadors  of  ideas."  She  also  cre¬ 
ated  a  permanent  garden  installation  on  the  rooftop  of 
the  university's  film  and  video  center. 


n  a  major  project  last  winter,  Hayes  turned  the  glass- 
walled  lobby  of  Lever  House— the  iconic  Modernist 
office  building  on  Park  Avenue  designed  by  Gordon 
Bunshaft— into  a  huge  terrarium  with  a  landscape  of 
tropical  trees  and  foliage.  But  what  stopped  passing 
pedestrians  in  their  tracks 
was  a  giant,  glowing  aquar¬ 
ium  on  a  raised  platform 
with  brilliantly  colored  coral 
and  saltwater  fish  swimming 


“Nocturne  of  the  Umax 
maximus,”  2010-11,  in 
the  lobby  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
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around  inside.  The  240-gallon  vessel,  reminiscent  of  a 
Kool-Aid  pitcher,  had  a  long  umbilical  cord  attached  to 
its  belly  that  provided  a  loud,  gurgling  life-support  sys¬ 
tem.  A  holder  shaped  like  a  sea  creature  dangled  from 
the  ceiling  and  beamed  down  full-spectrum  light. 

"Usually  a  tank  will  be  up  against  a  wall  where  you  can 
hide  all  the  guts,  but  I  wanted  to  expose  the  whole 
thing,"  says  Hayes,  noting  that  feeding  time,  when  the 
caretaker  filled  the  tank  with  brown  powder,  was  not 
pretty.  She  adds  that  she  finds  beauty  in  how  the  fish 
cleaned  up  their  ecosystem  quickly.  "Birth  and  gestation 
is  so  obviously  a  part  of  everything  I  do,"  she  says. 

Hayes  envisioned  the  whole  installation  in  a  flash,  but 
it  took  two  years  to  work  out  the  technical  issues,  from 
casting  the  clear  acrylic  aquarium— the  largest  hollow 
vessel  Hayes's  fabricator  had  ever  made— to  working 
with  marine  biologists  and  reef-scapers  to  create  a  peace¬ 
able  kingdom  of  sea  creatures. 

Hayes  and  Camporeale  are  currently  working  on  a  col¬ 
laboration  for  the  exhibition  "EMSCHERKUNST.2013," 
which  will  open  in  June  on  Emscher  Island  in  the  Ruhr 
region  of  Germany,  in  a 
park  that  was  once  an 
industrial  site  but  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being 
renaturalized. 

"It  looks  like  a  Dutch 
landscape  painting  from 
the  16th  century,  and 
then  to  the  left  there's 
this  crazy,  destructive¬ 
looking  coal  plant,"  says 
Hayes,  who  is  focusing 


RIGHT  Moon  Gem  Crystal 
Terrarium  MG031,  2009. 

Materials  include 
semiprecious  stones  and 
recycled  glass  beads. 

BELOW  Teardrop 
Terrarium  T027,  2006. 

Hayes  will  make 
house  calls  to  care  for 
her  living  artworks. 


on  bioremedial  plantings  to  try  to  cleanse  the  earth  of 
heavy  metals,  while  Camporeale,  an  animator  and  com¬ 
poser,  is  working  on  a  sound  installation  in  a  nonfunc¬ 
tioning  wastewater  management  facility. 

They  also  dream  of  using  Hayes's  roofing  system  to 
carpet  the  tops  of  factories  in  Long  Island  City,  where 
they  spend  a  lot  of  time  during  the  fabrication  of  her 
acrylic  pieces.  "Just  picture  driving  in  from  LaGuardia 
and  seeing  a  vast  sea  of  green  rooftops  insulating  these 
factories  and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
who  work  in  them,"  Hayes  says. 

"Usually  only  wealthy  people  can  have  rooftop  gar¬ 
dens.  It  could  combine  ecology  and  economy  and  life  im¬ 
provement  in  one  package— and  also  be  something  with 
that  happy  feeling  for  public  viewing."  ■ 
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MILITARY 
Is  Present 

Using  outreach,  performance,  video, 
photography,  and  therapy,  artists  and 
museums  are  devising  new  ways  to 
connect  with  veterans— and  to  bring 
their  stories  to  a  wider  audience 

BY  ROBIN  CEMBALEST 


The  Peace  &  Quiet  station  in  Times  Square,  designed  by  the  Matter  Architecture  Practice  in  partnership  with  Times  Square  Arts. 
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A  view  of  Krzysztof  Wodiczko’s  Abraham  Lincoln:  War  Veteran  Projection,  2012,  in  Union  Square. 


Every  evening  for  a  month  last  year,  as  dusk 

settled  over  Union  Square  in  downtown  Manhattan,  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  on  the  park's  north  side  came  alive. 
The  bronze,  which  was  cast  by  Henry  Kirke  Brown  in 
1868,  seemed  to  gesture  and  speak. 

The  stories  that  emanated  from  this  heroic  figure  were 
devastating.  They  told  of  learning  how  dead  bodies  smell, 
and  of  contemplating  suicide,  of  fear  and  heat,  of  being 
haunted  by  nightmares,  and  of  heartbreak  because  a 
friend  died  alone. 

After  dark,  last  Veterans  Day,  a  number  of  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  military  gathered  at  the  16th 
Street  crosswalk  to  listen  to  these  stories— their  own. 

They  had  recounted  them  to  Krzysztof  Wodiczko,  the 
Polish-born  artist  and  current  professor-in-residence  of 
art,  design,  and  the  public  domain  at  Harvard.  Wodiczko, 
best  known  for  large-scale  public  projects  that  engage 
with  memory  and  the  marginalized,  had  met  the  vets 
through  his  outreach  to  some  30  veterans'  organizations. 
He  had  explained  that  he  wanted  to  interview  them  in  a 
sound  studio  and  then  to  project  edited  versions  of  their 
replies  onto  the  statue,  effectively  transforming  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  served  into  the  commander  in  chief. 


Fourteen  veterans,  who  served  in  wars  ranging  from 
Vietnam  to  present-day  conflicts,  appeared  in  the  final 
version  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  War  Veteran  Projection,  which 
was  sponsored  by  More  Art,  a  New  York  nonprofit. 

The  Veterans  Day  crowd,  many  of  whom  were  seeing 
the  piece  for  the  first  time,  listened  mesmerized  to  their 
own  recollections  and  those  of  their  comrades.  There  was 
laughter— the  phrase  "basic  training"  brought  it  on— but 
mostly  there  was  somber  empathy,  as  the  veterans  heard 
each  other  recount  episodes  of  struggle  and  alienation 
that  were  all  too  familiar. 

What  was  different  this  time  was  that  the  stories  were 
told,  for  all  to  hear,  by  a  revered  historical  figure.  A  com¬ 
munity  that  has  so  often  been  marginalized  had  itself  be¬ 
come  the  monument. 

"We're  Lincoln  now,"  said  Joseph  Avellanet,  a  Viet¬ 
nam  vet  (like  everyone  who  attended  that  night),  who 
described  in  his  own  interview  how  little  his  training 
had  prepared  him  for  killing  and  death.  "I  hope  people 
don't  just  see  an  art  piece  but  actually  hear  our  words," 
he  added. 


Robin  Cembalest  is  executive  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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"Veterans  are  silent  monuments  to  our  own  trauma," 
says  Wodiczko,  who  has  incorporated  interviews  with 
current  and  former  members  of  the  military  into  various 
art  projects— projecting  them  on  city  walls,  as  he  did  in 
Denver  during  the  2008  Democratic  National  Convention; 
remixing  them  into  a  soundscape  to  simulate  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  combat,  as  he  did  at  the  ICA  in  Boston- 
broadcasting  them  in  concert  with  an  elegiac,  flickering 
candle,  as  he  did  at  Governors  Island  in  New  York  Harbor 
in  a  project  for  Creative  Time. 

These  pieces  are  intended  to  bring  the  stories  of  re¬ 
turning  service  members  to  the  attention  of  a  society 
that  has  often  failed  them.  And  they  enable  the  veterans 
to  feel  that  their  experience  has  entered  the  public 
record.  The  process  of  recording  the  interviews  has  its 
own  repercussions;  the  artwork  creates  a  vehicle  for  the 
speakers  to  relive  the  trauma,  but  also  offers  other  ways 
to  process  it.  "I  have  no  theory  for  it,  but  I  think  it's  heal¬ 
ing,"  says  the  artist. 

Meanwhile,  in  Times  Square  last  Veterans  Day, 

Captain  Daniel  Cho,  a  California-born  West  Point  gradu¬ 
ate  who  served  in  Germany,  Iraq,  and  South  Korea,  be¬ 
came  part  of  another  art  piece. 

Cho  had  answered  a  call  put  out  by  the  Pat  Tillman 


Foundation,  which  is  helping  to  fund  his  current  M.B.A. 
studies  at  Harvard,  for  participants  in  a  "civic  dialogue 
station"  in  midtown  Manhattan.  That  Sunday,  along  with 
other  Tillman  Military  Scholars,  some  of  them  veterans 
and  others  still  serving,  he  turned  up  at  the  northern  end 
of  Times  Square,  at  a  curious  little  structure  that  had  ma¬ 
terialized  near  the  TKTS  booth  within  the  past  16  hours. 
Their  job  was  simply  to  engage  passersby  in  conversation. 

The  station,  and  the  conversation,  were  part  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  called  "Peace  &  Quiet,"  a  partnership  between  the 
Brooklyn-based  architecture  firm  Matter  Architecture 
Practice  and  Times  Square  Arts,  the  public-art  division 
of  the  Times  Square  Alliance.  The  concept  was  to  create, 
within  one  of  the  city's  most  chaotic  public  spaces,  a 
safe  environment  for  the  public  and  veterans  to  interact. 

"It  was  a  great  experience,"  says  Cho,  who  spent  part 
of  the  day  answering  questions  from  the  public,  and 
part  of  it  talking  to  veterans  who  were  passing  through 
Times  Square. 

"A  lot  of  the  public  don't  know  what  questions  to  ask"— 
just  as  he  wouldn't  want  to  be  perceived  as  ignorant  or  in¬ 
sensitive  if  he  had  the  chance  to  ask  artists  what  they  do, 
he  points  out.  "There  needs  to  be  some  safe  area  to  edu¬ 
cate.  I  feel  like  there's  a  gap  between  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  and  veteran  population  in  America.  This  event  took  a 

stab  at  bridging  this  gap." 

Over  the  next  few  days, 
other  collaborators  arrived 
at  the  station.  StoryCorps, 
the  oral  history  nonprofit, 
conducted  interviews  for  its 
ambitious  Military  Voices 
Initiative.  Code  of  Support, 
a  foundation  dedicated  to 
forging  connections  between 
civilians  and  the  military, 
hosted  conversations.  Brian 
Fernandes-Halloran,  an 
artist,  asked  people  to  write 
about  a  time  when  they  felt 
protected.  Some  wrote  mes¬ 
sages  to  veterans,  and  veter¬ 
ans  responded.  The  notes 
were  pinned  to  the  wall. 

One  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  that  didn't  open,  how¬ 
ever,  was  with  the  military 
recruiting  station  just  across 
Times  Square.  "That's  where 
people  go  in,"  says  Sherry 
Dobbin,  director  of  public 
art  at  the  Times  Square  Al¬ 
liance.  "This  is  where  people 
go  when  they  come  out." 


Nina  Berman,  L.T.  Jordan 
Johnson,  photographed 
during  rehabilitation  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  2004. 
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Suzanne  Opton,  SOLDIER:  Birkholz,  2008,  in  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  images  from  the  close-up  portrait  series, 
reproduced  on  billboards,  were  controversial-some  viewers  thought  the  subjects  appeared  to  be  deceased. 


That  two  works  devoted  to  sharing  veterans’ 

stories  would  appear  simultaneously  in  two  of  New  York's 
busiest  public  spaces  reflects  a  growing  attempt  to  create 
new  connections  between  two  distinct  communities— the 
art  world  and  the  military. 

"The  cultures  are  very  different,"  notes  Sergeant  Lyn- 
dsey  Anderson,  who  participated  in  both  artworks.  An¬ 
derson  has  one  foot  in  each  world— she  served  in  Iraq, 
then  became  a  Tillman  Scholar,  earning  her  master's  de¬ 
gree  in  museum  studies  at  NYU.  "In  the  military,  you're 
one  among  many,"  she  points  out,  and  the  qualities  val¬ 
ued  are  duty  and  selflessness.  In  the  art  world,  which 
tends  to  value  nonconformity,  anything  or  anyone  that 
has  to  do  with  the  military  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  In 
contemporary  art,  particularly,  soldiers  have  not  been 
not  considered  so  much  as  individuals  who  joined  and 
served  for  varying  reasons  but  as  part  of  a  military- 
industrial  complex. 

That  is  beginning  to  change  as  artists  use  their  work 
to  present  veterans  not  as  cyphers  or  victims  but  as 
protagonists  and  narrators.  For  example,  in  his  2009 


piece  It  Is  What  It  Is:  Conversations  About  Iraq,  Jeremy 
Deller  traveled  the  country  in  a  specially  outfitted  RV 
with  an  American  veteran  of  the  Iraq  War,  an  Iraqi  citi¬ 
zen,  and  Creative  Time  curator  Nato  Thompson.  His  goal 
was  "to  encourage  conversation  about  our  world." 

"It  made  me  really  appreciate  what  art  can  do,  mak¬ 
ing  a  way  to  have  an  open-ended  conversation," 
Thompson  says  of  the  piece  (which  appeared  in  an  ex¬ 
panded  version  in  several  contemporary- art  museums). 
"Jeremy  was  adamant  about  not  making  it  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  space." 

Peace  &  Quiet,  despite  its  chaotic  location,  created  a 
safe  space  too,  in  the  spirit  of  relational  esthetics,  the 
artistic  strategy  used  to  spark  social  interaction.  The  site 
achieved  that  certain  alchemy,  so  elusive  and  potentially 
life-changing,  that  makes  taboos  dissolve.  Once  the  au¬ 
dience  accepted  the  station  as  a  transformative  setting, 
the  personal  could  replace  the  political  and  words  and 
thoughts  could  flow  that  had  been  blocked  before. 

"The  conversation  became  the  art  object  in  itself," 
Anderson  says. 
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Most  images  of  veterans  arrive  at  art  museums 

through  photography.  Under  the  rubric  of  photojournal¬ 
ism  or  of  art,  more  and  more  curators  are  exhibiting 
photo-series  documenting  the  experiences  of  service 
members  and  their  families  during  and  after  war.  There  is 
often  a  conceptual  aspect  to  these  projects,  in  that  the 
process  of  realizing  them  is  as  important  as  the  visceral 
images  that  result.  The  projects  tend  to  begin,  as  Wod- 
iczko's  do,  with  intensive  research  and  outreach,  continue 
with  photo-essays  made  over  the  course  of  several  years, 
and  result  in  a  personal  connection  between  artist  and 
subject  that  may  last  long  after  the  art-making  is  over. 

"WAR/PHOTOGRAPHY:  Images  of  Armed  Conflict  and 
Its  Aftermath,"  the  massive  survey  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Houston,  featured  work  from  several  such 
projects,  among  them  Andrea  Bruce's  "When  the  War 
Comes  Home,"  Eugene  Richards's  "War  Is  Personal,"  and 
Nina  Berman's  Purple  Hearts  book  of  photos  and  inter¬ 
views  with  veterans  who  were  severely  disfigured  in 
Iraq.  Also  included  was  Berman's  "Marine  Wedding"  se¬ 
ries,  documenting  the  marriage  of  Marine  sergeant  Ty 
Ziegel,  who  was  severely  disfigured 
in  the  war.  (It  had  appeared  in  the 
2010  Whitney  Biennial.) 

Suzanne  Opton,  who  was  also  in 
the  Houston  exhibition,  was  the 
subject  of  a  solo  show  recently  at 
the  Chrysler  Museum  in  Norfolk, 

Virgina,  featuring  work  from  her 
"Many  Wars"  series.  The  pictures 
show  veterans  from  World  War  II, 
the  Cold  War,  Vietnam,  Iraq,  and 

Afghanistan,  all  wrapped  in  sym-  ^ 

bolic  "cloaks"  chosen  by  the  wear¬ 
ers.  The  idea  is  that  the  way  the 
garments  are  worn  reflects  the 
inner  lives  of  the  sitters. 

More  provocative  was  another 
high-concept  photo-series  Opton 
called  "Soldier."  For  this  series,  she 
photographed  nine  American  sol¬ 
diers  at  New  York's  Fort  Drum  be¬ 
tween  deployments  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  The  conceit  was  that 
she  asked  them  to  lay  their  heads 
sideways  on  a  hard  table,  resulting 
in  intimate,  detached  images  that 
resemble  (in  composition,  at  least) 

Brancusi's  Sleeping  Muse.  To  some 
observers,  the  figures  were  too 
disturbing— they  appeared  to  be 
dead.  Opton  presented  them  as 
billboards  in  several  American 

Peter  Hapak,  American  Soldier, 

2011,  from  a  series  shot  in 

Capitol  Ink,  a  tattoo  parlor  near 

Walter  Reed  National  Military 
Medical  Center. 


cities — but  not,  however,  in  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul, 
where  she  had  hoped  to  show  them  during  the  2008  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention.  The  company  that  owned 
the  billboards  canceled  her  contract,  saying  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  confusing  and  inappropriate. 

These  photos,  along  with  Berman's,  were  also  show¬ 
cased  in  another  exhibition  devoted  to  photographs  of 
the  military,  at  the  Honolulu  Museum  of  Art.  "Courage 
and  Strength:  Portraits  of  Those  Who  Have  Served"  also 
featured  work  by  Ashley  Gilbertson  (photos  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  of  young  fallen  soldiers),  Peter  Hapak  (images  of 
tattooed  former  service  members  from  Iraq  and  Afgan- 
istan),  and  the  late  Tim  Hetherington,  who  shot  intimate 
portraits  of  American  troops  stationed  in  Afghanistan's 
Korengal  Valley. 

The  pictures  "present  an  aspect  of  the  military  as  indi¬ 
viduals  the  way  we  don't  see  in  the  press,"  says  exhibi¬ 
tion  curator  Jay  Jensen.  "We  don't  think  about  the 
long-lasting  effects  that  war  has  day  to  day  in  their 
lives.  Our  natural  response  is  one  of  avoidance.  We  don't 
know  what  to  say." 
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Gerard  T.  Gatewood,  veteran  and  USO  member,  reflects  upon  the  artwork  of  his  fellow  veterans  in 
“Inked  Identity,”  a  show  of  their  block  prints  in  MoMA’s  Cullman  Education  and  Research  Building. 


Now  that  museums  are  beginning  to  represent 

veterans'  experience  with  more  nuance,  will  the  commu¬ 
nity  represented  in  these  artworks  even  see  them?  Due 
to  unfamiliarity,  intimidation,  and  admission  fees,  among 
other  reasons,  service  members  don't  appear  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  art- museum  demographic. 

The  Blue  Star  Museums  initiative,  spearheaded  last 
summer  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Blue  Star  Families  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  attempted  to  remove  some  obstacles  by  offering 
free  museum  admissions  to  active-duty  military  person¬ 
nel  and  their  families.  But  the  program  ended  on  Labor 
Day  and  has  not  been  renewed.  (The  Endowment  has 
been  also  working  to  support  arts  therapy  programs  in 
health-care  settings.) 

Meanwhile,  museums  are  finding  other  ways  to  con¬ 
nect  veterans  with  the  public.  Last  Veterans  Day,  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum  hosted  "An  Intergenerational 
Conversation  with  U.S.  Veterans"  to  coincide  with  the 
"Kennedy  to  Kent  State:  Images  of  a  Generation."  At 
the  Saint  Louis  Art  Museum,  several  Vietnam  vets  who 
are  docents-in-training  led  military-themed  tours  of  the 
galleries. 

Other  institutions  have  begun  using  their  collections  and 
programming  to  help  veterans  deal  with  post-traumatic 
stress,  depression,  and  anxiety,  among  other  problems. 


The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  offers  a  tour  called 
"Honoring  the  Warrior"  for  veterans  attending  the  Psychi¬ 
atry  Partial  Hospitalization  program  at  the  VA  Health  Care 
System  nearby.  The  tour,  which  takes  in  such  works  as 
Poussin's  The  Death  of  Germanicus,  a  Japanese  samurai 
uniform,  and  an  assemblage  that  riffs  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
combines  art  history,  art  appreciation,  and  art  therapy. 

At  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  educator 
Sally  Paul  has  been  collaborating  with  creative  arts  thera¬ 
pist  Beryl  Brenner  of  the  Veteran  Support  Center  at  the 
Brooklyn  VA  to  help  local  veterans  discuss  and  create  art. 
For  one  project,  Inked  Identity,  the  veterans  created 
block  prints  inspired  by  tattoos  and  tattoo  culture.  The 
museum  exhibited  the  work  in  its  Cullman  Education  and 
Resarch  Building  last  November. 

The  value  of  art  as  a  tool  for  dialogue  is  just  beginning 
to  be  tapped,  Lyndsey  Anderson  believes.  At  New  York's 
Rubin  Museum,  where  she  is  assistant  manager  of  visitor 
experience,  the  collection  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu  art  from 
the  Himalayas  centers  on  "concepts  of  compassion,  inter¬ 
connectedness,  suffering,  and  transcendence  over  life's 
experiences,"  she  says.  She  is  currently  working  to  de¬ 
velop  programming  for  veterans  around  those  themes. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  people  talking,  she 
says:  "Everyone's  perspective  is  different.  Awareness  is 
the  key."  ■ 
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‘Inventing 

Abstraction, 

1910-1925’ 

Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Through  April  15 


Liubov’  Popova, 
Painterly 
Architectonic, 
1917,  oil  on  canvas, 
31  r  x38%". 


This  compelling  account  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  beginnings  of  modernist 
abstraction,  selected  with  dis¬ 
crimination  by  Leah  Dickerman,  a 
MoMA  curator  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  is  more  than  350 
works  and  84  artists  strong— a  who's 
who  of  the  movement  that  defined  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  and  made 
the  idea  of  the  nonobjective  supreme 
for  a  time.  Paintings  are  predictably  the 
focal  point,  followed  by  sculpture.  But 
the  works  of  printmakers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  writers,  filmmakers,  composers, 
and  choreographers  are  also  repre¬ 
sented,  accompanied  by  poetry  record¬ 
ings,  dance  films  (the  captivating 


German  dancer  and  choreographer  Mary 
Wigman  is  one  instance),  and  music. 

In  fact,  music  has  a  room  of  its  own 
with  a  playlist  that  includes  Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg,  Webern,  and  Ives.  Overall, 
the  show  re-creates  an  ambience  that 
projects  some  of  the  excitement  of  the 
times,  of  the  new  freedom  from  cen¬ 
turies  of  representation  and  the  re¬ 
straints  of  narrative  logic  and  causality, 
and  of  new  subjects  inspired  by  daily 
life,  new  technologies,  and  different 
spiritual  beliefs.  The  decision  to  com¬ 
press  the  exhibition  into  a  period  of  15 
years  was  crucial,  permitting  greater 


detail  and  a  coherent  density  that  does 
not  overwhelm. 

It  opens  with  a  surprise,  a  modest 
1910  Cubist  painting  Woman  with  a 
Mandolin  by  Picasso  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  abstract.  Next  are  sev¬ 
eral  vivid  Kandinskys  and  Kupkas,  and 
then  a  Eurozone  tour  of  abstraction 
from  the  French  (Leger,  Picabia,  the  De¬ 
launays  and  their  rainbowed  Orphism, 
in  which  Sonia  trumps  Robert)  to  the 
Swiss  (Sophie  Taeuber- Arp's  irregularly 
gridded  needlepoint  geometries  simi¬ 
larly  outdo  Hans's  abstractions),  to  the 
Italians  (Boccioni  and  Balia  look  re¬ 
markably  fresh),  and  to  the  Dutch  Neo¬ 
plastic  artists.  Then  there  are  the 
English  painters,  such  as  David 
Bomberg,  and  the  Russians.  The 
Americans  are  also  factored  in: 
Marsden  Hartley,  Arthur  Dove, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  and  the  Synchro- 
nists  Stanton  MacDonald-Wright, 
Morgan  Russell,  and  others. 

There  are  mini  shows  within  the 
larger  one,  including  a  wall  of 
Malevich's  glorious,  levitating 
Suprematist  paintings  in  the  Russ¬ 
ian  section,  accompanied  by  some 
marvelous  Popovas  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  1979  maquette  of  Tatlin's 
iconic  Monument  to  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  planned  to  be  erected  in 
1920.  Another  showstopper  is  the 
ineluctable  sequence  of  Mondrians 
that  range  from  Cubist  landscapes 
to  pure  abstractions.  It  was  good  to 
see  work  by  Polish  sculptor 
Katarzyna  Kobro,  revered  in 
Poland  but  little  known  here. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  show, 
Dickerman  and  her  team  mounted  a 
complex  diagram  charting  the  rela¬ 
tionships  and  influences  that  con¬ 
nect  the  artists,  recalling  not  only 
Alfred  Barr's  similar  chart  of  modern-art 
movements  from  his  legendary  1936  ex¬ 
hibition  at  MoMA  but  also,  more  re¬ 
cently,  the  late  Mark  Lombardi's 
obsessive  networks  of  malfeasance. 

Although  after  mid-century,  abstrac¬ 
tion  had  become  increasingly  formulaic 
and  doctrinaire,  at  its  inception  it  was 
enthralling  and  exhilarating.  The  new 
art  represented  a  tectonic  shift  in  how 
we  looked  at  things  and  thought  about 
them  as  the  then-new  century  swept  us 
onward  toward  unimaginable  progress 
and  destruction.  This  was  its  beginning. 

—Lilly  Wei 
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Daniel  Buren 

Petzel  and  Bortolami 

"ELECTRICITY  FABRIC  PAPER  VINYL.  .  . 
Works  In  Situ  &  Situated  Works  from 
1968  to  2013  (Dedicated  to  Michael 
Asher)"  was  the  elaborate  title  of  this 
two-part  show  of  work  by  Daniel  Buren, 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  vertical  stripes.  Generic,  unsigned, 
and  exactly  8.7  centimeters  (about  3 'A 
inches)  in  width,  the  stripes  mimic  those 
on  the  awning  fabric  the  artist  pasted 


anonymously  and  illegally  on  walls 
around  Paris  in  1967.  A  hand-painted 
white  edge  on  the  outermost  stripe  of 
his  readymade  material  was  his  single 
concession  to  painted-ness. 

Well  versed  in  Post-Structuralist 
esthetics  and  Situationist  strategies, 
Buren  reduced  art  to  repetition,  stripped 
it  of  illusion,  expression,  and  authorial 
identity,  and  liberated  painting  from  its 
traditional  role,  much  as  artists  were 
doing  in  New  York.  Before  long,  Buren's 
stripes  were  adapting  themselves  to  the 
steps  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palais-Royal  in 
Paris.  He  is  credited  with  inventing  the 


term  "in  situ"  for  non-transportable 
work,  which  is  made  for  a  particular  site 
and  then  destroyed,  and,  because  he 
used  art  institutions  as  a  site,  he  is  called 
an  innovator  of  "institutional  critique." 

These  Minimalist  stripes  remain 
Buren's  signature  style  (or  as  he  has 
termed  it,  his  "Visual  Tool").  Recently, 
some  of  his  early  in-situ  works  were  par¬ 
adoxically  re-created  and  adapted  to  Pet- 
zel's  new  space.  Doorways  and  windows 
were  handsomely  outlined  in  black-and- 
white  stripes;  white-and-yellow  printed- 


paper  stripes  on  one  wall  were  bleached 
by  a  glowing  spotlight;  green-and-white 
stripes  spread  like  wallpaper  across  an¬ 
other  wall;  a  skylight  filtered  light 
through  colored  gels.  Most  satisfying  was 
a  room  where  the  stripes  on  opposite 
walls  paired  up— bright  blue  opposite 
pale  blue,  hot  pink  versus  pale  pink— in 
a  positive-negative,  obverse-reverse  in¬ 
tellectual  game. 

A  similar  outside-against-inside  game 
was  played  at  the  entrances  to  both  Pet¬ 
zel  and  Bortolami:  white-and-orange 
stripes  on  the  glass  at  Petzel  were  mir¬ 
rored  and  reversed  by  white-and-blue 
stripes  at  Bortolami.  There,  this  formal 


play  also  existed  in  Buren's  new  series  of 
almost  identical  "situated  works,"  titled 
"Paint  On/Under  Plexiglas  on  Serigraphy, 
Right  Corner  Up  Out,"  whose  vertical 
stripes  (black,  blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow) 
were  mostly  obscured  by  white  paint. 
This  effort  to  expose  their  thin,  planar 
three-dimensionality  fell  flat. 

However,  this  double  exhibition,  which 
started  as  a  ho-hum  historical  show, 
ended  triumphantly.  The  stunning  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  final  gallery  at  Bortolami 
turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  hanging 


striped  fabrics  that  emitted  an  improba¬ 
ble  glacial  glow  of  icy  blue  and  silvery 
white.  Cut  with  slight  irregularities  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle  or  an  arch,  and  made 
of  optical  fibers  woven  into  the  cloth,  the 
fabric  hung  freely.  Each  had  a  bright  illu¬ 
minated  edge  that  resembled  an  impossi¬ 
bly  thin,  wavy  line  of  white  neon, 
referring  back  to  Buren's  earliest  painted 
white  edge.  Pull  the  plug  and  what  re¬ 
mains  is  just  a  plain  piece  of  white  fabric. 
They  may  rely  on  a  new  technical  trick, 
but  they're  startling  and  wonderful.  They 
carry  Buren's  Minimalist  stripes  into  the 
21st  century.  It  sure  beats  awnings,  or 
wallpaper.  —Kim  Levin 


Daniel  Buren,  Optical  Fiber,  White  and  Blue  Half  Circle,  Situated  Work,  November  2012,  fiber  optics,  997”  x  997".  Bortolami. 
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UP  NOW 


A.R.  Penck 

Michael  Werner 
Through  March  9 

A.R.  Penck  (born  Ralf  Winkler)  has 
come  a  long  way  since  the  1960s,  when 
he,  together  with  Jorg  Immendorff, 
Georg  Baselitz,  and  Markus  Liipertz, 
were  recognized  as  major  artists.  All 
four,  along  with  Gerhard  Richter,  have 
shown  affinities  with  German  Expres¬ 
sionism,  and  all  have  used  their  national 
tradition  to  establish  links  with  their 
public.  Over  time,  some  have  deviated 
from  that  history  of  "figuration"  or  ob¬ 
ject  representation,  even  abandoning  it 
in  favor  of  total  abstraction.  But  with 
these  ten  new  paintings,  Penck  shows 
that  consistency  and  fidelity  to  origins 
are  admirable  traits. 

Penck  is  unique  among  the  German 
painters  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  in 
that,  while  continuously  modifying  his 
style,  he  has  avoided  radical  mutation. 
And,  unlike  the  others,  he  has  never, 
despite  reworking  themes,  become  te¬ 
dious.  A  look  at  Im  Fluss  der  Ereignisse 
(The  Flow  of  Events),  2011,  confirms 
this  notion.  Black  and  white,  the  work 
echoes  Penck's  "cave-painting"  themat- 
ics,  with  a  stylized  masculine  figure  sur¬ 
rounded  by  possibly  symbolic  elements 


(eyes,  a  perhaps  Minoan  deity, 
spears,  a  bird  of  prey,  a  perhaps  fer¬ 
tilized  egg)  suggesting  some  fertility 
rite.  But  Penck,  even  as  he  deploys  all 
these  potentially  symbolic  elements, 
liberates  them  from  predetermined 
meanings  and  narrative  destiny.  This 
is  no  Freudian  dream;  it  is  an  artistic 
mind  at  play. 

Wenn  der  Zufall  es  will  (If  Chance 
Permits),  2011,  riffs  on  the  idea  of 
play,  represented  here  by  dice.  Again, 
Penck  incorporates  a  vaguely  human 
icon  along  with  wavy  lines  suggesting 
water  (formlessness)  and  a  serpentine 
line  suggesting  the  lines  on  a  hand  a 
palm  reader  will  turn  into  destiny.  The 
painting's  cultural  echoes  evoke  Mal- 
larme's  poetic  quip  "a  toss  of  the  dice 
does  not  abolish  chance,"  that  is,  the 
commitment  of  this  moment— the 
composition  of  this  specific  work- 
does  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of 
artistic  fate.  To  the  contrary,  Penck's 
roll  of  the  dice  simply  pauses  his  es¬ 
thetic  kaleidoscope  long  enough  for 
him  to  capture  this  splendid  composition. 
As  he  has  for  decades,  Penck  invites  us  to 
interpret  his  work,  fully  knowing  it  will 
always  elude  us.  —Alfred  Mac  Adam 

Enoc  Perez 

Acquaveila 


A.R.  Penck,  Im  Fluss  der  Ereignisse 
(The  Flow  of  Events),  2011,  acrylic  on  canvas, 
63"  x  5114".  Michael  Werner. 


Enoc  Perez  continued  his  ex¬ 
ploration  of  aging  Caribbean 
resorts  in  his  newest  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  buildings  ap¬ 
peared  more  gorgeously 
deteriorated  than  ever.  Back 
in  the  early  2000s,  Perez 
made  captivating  paintings  of 
these  same  hotels— including 
the  Art  Deco  Normandie 
Hotel  and  the  International 
Style  skyscraper  El  Miramar 
in  the  artist's  native  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  — extracting  the 
images  from  vintage  post¬ 
cards.  His  earlier  works  were 
rife  with  details,  such  as  palm 
trees,  swimming  pools,  ca¬ 
banas,  and  lounge  chairs,  that 
provided  points  of  entry  into 
the  unpopulated  composi¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  Caribbean  of 
the  1950s  and  '60s,  evoking 
Ernest  Hemingway  gambling 
in  Havana,  Frank  Sinatra 
crooning  at  the  Fontainebleau 


Enoc  Perez,  Normandie ,  2012,  painted  bronze 
on  wood  base,  3214"  x  6"  x  5".  Acquaveila. 


in  Miami,  and  a  young  Hunter  S.  Thomp¬ 
son  crashing  swanky  parties  in  San  Juan. 

In  this  show,  titled  "The  Good  Days" 

(all  works  2012),  each  building  appeared 
to  float  in  a  void,  enveloped  by  swaths  of 
pale  green,  yellow,  pink,  aqua,  or  peri¬ 
winkle.  Consumed  as  they  are  in  this 
thick  haze  of  pastel  pigment,  the  hotels 
become  architectural  apparitions  fading 
into  the  silvery  distance.  Perez  achieves 
his  multilayered  illusion  of  decay  by 
pressing  painted  sheets  of  paper  onto 
canvas  in  a  painstaking  version  of  print¬ 
making,  although  for  these  recent  works, 
he  added  anguished  brushstrokes  to  his 
repertoire. 

The  exhibition  also  marked  the  first 
time  Perez  displayed  his  sculptures  in  a 
gallery.  These  chunky  plaster  or  pallid 
painted-bronze  pieces  appeared  as  bril¬ 
liant,  in-the-round  Brancusian  mono¬ 
liths,  depicting  collisions  of  outsize 
swizzle  sticks.  The  logo-clad  cocktail  stir¬ 
rers  that  inspired  these  pieces  often  come 
from  the  Modernist  resorts  shown  in 
Perez's  paintings.  The  sticks  are  topped 
with  such  kitschy-classy  motifs  as  royal 
crowns,  naked  pinup  girls,  palm  fronds, 
and  even  a  miniature  Normandie. 

But  like  so  many  mid-20th-century 
neocolonial  dreams  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  swizzle-stick  sculptures  came  off  as 
crushed  and  dilapidated,  just  as  Perez 
intended.  —Trent  Morse 
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Robert  Lazzarini,  motel  door  (kicked  in),  2012,  wood, 
Plexiglas,  paint,  102"  x  70"  x  48".  Marlborough  Chelsea. 


Joan  Snyder 

Gering  &  Lopez 

Joan  Snyder  has  been  scribbling  lean  or¬ 
chestrations  of  simple  line  and  pure 
color  on  notebook  pages  for  decades.  In 
this  exhibition  of  works  on  paper  from 
the  late  1960s  and  70s,  and  a  handful  of 
recent  paintings  on  linen,  the  artist  elo¬ 
quently  conveyed  her  admiration  for  the 
polytonality  of  musical  compositions. 

Despite  their  sketchy  execution  on 
small,  gridded  journal  sheets,  many  of 
Snyder's  early  pieces  reveal  a  composed, 
tidy  harmony.  Allusions  to  the  language 
of  musical  scores  abound:  in  Disinte¬ 
grate  Down  (1971),  loose  pencil  marks 
delineate  something  like  ledger  lines, 
while  watercolor  strokes  differing  in 
length  and  hue,  suggesting  notes,  dance 
between  them.  The  format  of  Double 
Symphony  (1976),  perhaps  the  most  leg¬ 
ible  work  on  view,  seems  modeled  on  an 
open  book  of  sheet  music,  with  two  ad¬ 
jacent  spaces  separated  by  an  illusory 
spine  drawn  down  the  center.  Echoing 
the  narrative  progression  of  an  opera, 
the  work's  imagery  evolves  from  coun¬ 
try  cottages  and  shopping  lists  — dreamy 
depictions  of  domestic  bliss— to  urgent, 
tortured  curlicues  and  ominous  blocks 
of  red  that  might  represent  the  fallout 
of  failed  love. 

While  Snyder's  drawings  are  paragons 
of  restraint,  her  new  paintings  are  some¬ 
what  heavier.  Song  Cycle  I  (for  Molly), 

201 1,  is  a  weighty  affair,  smeared  in 
thick,  buckling  impasto  as  knotted  and 
pocked  as  rotting  fruit,  and  its  central 
arrangement  of  bulbous  forms  recalls  the 


disturbingly  deformed  figures  of 
Art  Brut.  Installed  nearby,  a  1968 
suite  of  modest  pastels  offered  a 
striking  contrast— and  constituted 
the  show's  poignant  climax. 
Blue/Triangle/Landscape  is  a 
sweeping,  angular  expanse  of 
cobalt  sea  under  a  sky  dappled  with 
golden  clouds.  The  landscape  finds 
its  gracious  counterpart  in  Pink  Sky, 
where  a  dusty,  rose-tinged  horizon 
hovers  over  soft  earthy  forms, 
writhing  back  to  life  from  a  cool 
slumber  like  the  first  buds  of 
spring. 

In  its  earnest  gestures  and  ex¬ 
pressive  power,  Snyder's  work 
mines  the  Abstract  Expressionist 
legacy  of  impassioned  grandeur. 

But  as  this  exhibition  affirmed,  her 
spare  touch  is  unerringly  refined 
and  elegant— an  unassuming 
melody  sung  in  perfect  pitch. 

—Emily  Nathan 

Robert  Lazzarini 

Marlborough  Chelsea 

Robert  Lazzarini  is  best  known  for  his 
computer-generated  sculptures,  perfectly 
formed  objects  skewed  at  extreme  angles. 
For  this  exhibition,  "(damage),"  he  took 
the  process  a  step  further,  not  only  appro¬ 
priating  the  look  of  industrial  design  gone 
awry,  but  also  creating  faux  readymades 
that  appear  tom,  blown  apart,  and  flat¬ 
tened  out.  He  targets  things  that  are 
meant  to  protect  in  some  way— such  as  a 
chain-link  fence,  a  lock  and  chain,  a  full- 
scale  safe— and  then  presents  them  as 

busted  and 
dysfunc¬ 
tional, 

thereby  sug¬ 
gesting  a 
shattered 
landscape, 
beyond  the 
safety  prom¬ 
ised  by  its  se¬ 
curity 
devices. 

Chain-link 
fence  (torn), 
2012,  exem¬ 
plifies  Laz- 
zarini's 
craftsman¬ 
ship.  Close 
inspection 


reveals  that  the  fence  is  not  only  ripped, 
but  that  it  was  designed  from  the  outset 
to  be  flattened  and  distorted;  its  three- 
dimensional  posts  were  rendered  as 
two-dimensional  planks.  With  its  undu¬ 
lating  lines,  the  work  offers  a  witty  take 
on  the  grid  and  serves  as  a  commenary 
on  Minimalism. 

Too  often,  Lazzarini's  technique  comes 
off  as  gimmicky,  like  a  contemporary  al¬ 
lusion  to  Dali's  melted  clock.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  window  (broken  in), 

2012,  shown  as  an  opening  in  a  free¬ 
standing  wall;  its  wavy  shape  conjures  a 
Play-Doh  construction.  Here,  the  fascina¬ 
tion  came  from  seeing  a  window  frame 
distorted  almost  beyond  recognition,  its 
blue  shutters  as  pliable  as  ribbons— more 
amusing  than  frightening.  Similarly, 
motel  door  (kicked  in),  2012,  looked  more 
like  an  entrance  to  Pee-wee's  Playhouse 
than  a  site  of  violence. 

The  most  effective  works  in  the  show 
were  a  pair  of  aluminum  signs— no  tres¬ 
passing  sign  (shot  up),  2012,  and  dead 
end  sign  (shot  up),  2012.  Both  are  mis¬ 
shapen  and  looked  like  two  puddles  on 
the  wall.  No  longer  diamond-shaped, 
and  barely  legible,  these  wall  friezes 
could  be  viewed  as  warning  audiences 
that  words  are  not  sufficient  to  protect 
and  preserve  their  property  or  privacy. 

—Barbara  Pollack 


Joan  Snyder,  Green  Doorway,  1968,  pastel,  ink,  and  glitter  on  paper,  9"  x  12".  Gering  &  Lopez. 
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Wendell  Castle,  Like  an  Echo ,  2012,  stained  walnut  with  oil  finish, 
26% "  x  43'/"  x  38%".  Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 


‘Constructing/ 
Deconstructing 
AbEx  Collage’ 

Hollis  Taggart 

In  this  show  of  collages  by  mid-20th- 
century  heavyweights  such  as  Robert 
Motherwell,  Mary  Abbott,  and  Jack 
Roth,  canvases  ranging  from  monumen¬ 
tal  to  mini  bore  a  distinctive  quality  of 
"made-ness,"  in  which  image  (and 
meaning)  was  still  hanging  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Motherwell's  Dublin  Collage 
(1975),  for  instance,  holds  an  actual  box 
of  McClinton's  Barilla  Soap,  a  cut-out 
green  box,  clawed  by  gnarls  of  black 
paint  and  splatters  against  a  gray  and 
blue  background. 

Bigger,  mostly  nonfigurative  works 
dominated  the  main  room.  Conrad 
Marca-Relli,  well  represented  here,  over¬ 
powered  the  space  with  collages,  using 
burlap,  oil,  and  paper  to  create  expansive 
yet  knotty  and  tense  canvases.  His  Taos 
#2  (1961)  refers  to  the  southwest  land¬ 
scape  in  swathes  of  taupe-beige  cloth  but 
renders  it  rugged  and  unsettling  with  the 
surface's  unfinished  quality. 

The  latter  part  of  the  exhibition's  title — 
"Deconstructing  AbEx  Collage"— had  spe¬ 
cial  significance,  as  the  presentation 
overlapped  with  another  of  the  gallery's 
shows,  "From  Surrealism  to  Pop:  the  Aes¬ 
thetics  of  Collage."  It  was  a  juxtaposition 
that  could  confuse  viewers  at  times  but 
which  was  also  illuminating.  That  group¬ 
ing  included  a  1979  untitled  collage  by 
Robert  Rauschenberg  that  centers  on  an 


image  of  a  heron 
mid-flight,  pasted 
on  yellowed  paper 
and  pulsing  with 
drawn  gray  moons 
and  radar  circles. 

The  bird  appears  to 
be  flying  away 
from  a  piece  of 
checkered  table¬ 
cloth,  as  if  it  were 
all  part  of  a  map  in 
code.  The  Rauchen- 
berg  was  a  fitting 
choice,  as  it,  like 
the  artist,  could  be 
viewed  as  a  bridge 
between  the  move¬ 
ments  on  view. 

One  could  also 
trace  Marca-Relli's  trajectory  through 
these  two  shows.  In  The  Sunday  Caller 
(1982),  a  collage  of  various  stripes, 
burlap,  and  blue-and-gray  paint  create  a 
scene  in  which  two  magazine-clipping 
women  share  a  drink.  One  stares  out  at 
us,  looking  at  once  inviting  and  bored,  as 
if  to  herald  us  into  Pop.  —Ali  Pechman 

Wendell  Castle 

Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 
and  Friedman  Benda 

Sliding  into  one  of  Wendell  Castle's  latest 
bowl-shaped  chairs  is  a  melt-worthy  ex¬ 
perience.  The  polished  ash  or  walnut  cra¬ 
dles  your  lower  back  and  thighs, 
negating  the  "hard"  in  hardwood.  These 
scooped-out  chairs  and  settees,  along 
with  tables  bearing  bases  that  resemble 

piled  war¬ 
heads,  were 
the  focus  of 
"Volumes  and 
Voids"  at 
Barry  Fried¬ 
man.  To  make 
the  works, 
Castle  carves 
stacked-and- 
laminated 
boards  into 
solid,  biomor- 
phic  forms; 
the  grain  of 
the  wood  cre¬ 
ates  looping 
patterns 
across  the 
surfaces. 


Most  pieces  are  stained  black,  but  rather 
than  having  ominous  overtones,  they 
project  a  spirit  of  lightheartedness. 

Castle  expresses  his  quirky  humor  in 
the  legs  of  his  furniture.  Seats  like  More 
Is  More  (2011)  and  What  We  Know 
(2012)  rest  on  fat  supports  that  resemble 
elephant  limbs,  and  the  equally  stubby 
Like  an  Echo  (2012)  faces  upward  like  a 
dog  begging  for  a  treat.  Others  look  as 
though  they're  teetering  on  clown  shoes. 
Castle  avoids  treading  into  cartoon  terri¬ 
tory  by  focusing  on  the  balance  between 
delicacy  and  weightiness  in  his  rounded 
abstract  structures. 

Downstairs,  the  show  at  Friedman 
Benda  centered  on  A  New  Environment 
(2012),  an  installation  that  was  more  art 
than  design,  although  it  was  still  per¬ 
fectly  functional.  Suggesting  a  Space  Age 
bachelor  pad  or  an  adult  playhouse,  the 
all-black  installation  is  made  up  of  three 
bowled  chairs,  a  couple  of  end  tables,  a 
totem-pole-like  column  topped  by  pin¬ 
hole  lights,  and  a  spine-shaped  staircase 
leading  to  a  private,  shag-carpet-lined 
pod  with  portholes.  Everything  rises 
from  scratched  wooden  tiles  that  provide 
a  textural  counterpoint  to  the  smooth, 
organic  furnishings. 

A  New  Environment  is  a  kind  of  sequel 
to  Castle's  Environment  for  Contemplation, 
another  sculpted  domain  from  1969, 
though  the  new  one  was  set  up  for  social¬ 
izing  rather  than  meditation.  That's  not  to 
say  this  double  exhibition  was  a  nostalgic 
repetition  of  Castle's  established  forms. 
Instead,  it  showed  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  from  this  furniture-design  lion. 

—  Trent  Morse 


Conrad  Wlarca-Relli,  Summer  Noon  J-L-20-68 , 1968,  oil,  canvas, 
and  burlap  collage  on  canvas,  53"  x  72".  Hollis  Taggart. 
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Lohner:Carlson 

Erik  Thomsen 

Henning  Lohner  and  Van  Carlson  are 
artists  with  extensive  backgrounds  in 
filmmaking,  musical  composition,  and 
cinematography.  (Carlson  has  worked 


with  David  Lynch  and  Steven  Spielberg, 
among  others.)  Both  are  devotees  of 
John  Cage,  and  their  work  grows  out  of  a 
desire  to  give  visual  form  to  Cage's  "Si¬ 
lences."  From  about  1,000  hours  of  video 
footage  collected  over  20  years,  they 
have  extracted  what  they  call  "Active  Im¬ 
ages,"  moving  pictures  devoid  of  narra¬ 
tive,  dialogue,  or  music. 

This  is  not  too  different  from  standard 
video  practices,  but  in  the  end,  the  pair 
was  able  to  produce  extremely  meditative 
scenes,  often  using  the  blandest  subject 
matter,  such  as  a  flock  of  geese  or  sheep 
aimlessly  milling  about  in  high-definition 
and  high-key  color.  The  screen  sizes  at 
Erik  Thomsen,  which  usually  shows  Asian 
art,  ranged  from  20  inches  to  60  inches, 
and  in  the  larger  images,  like  Bright 
Clouds  and  Ripples  and  Sparkles  (both 
2008),  there  is  the  sense  of  a  landscape 
brought  to  life,  as  the  motions  of  sky  and 
water  are  captured  in  tiny  increments. 
Manhattan  Yellow  Sky  with  Steam  (1990) 
is  a  mesmerizing  urban-scape,  with  yel¬ 
lowed  wisps  of  vapor  dancing  among 
towering  smokestacks.  The  moodiest  of 
the  lot  was  Osaka  Hotel  Room  (1991),  in 
which  a  square  picture  window,  next  to  a 


glowing  lamp,  acted  as  a  kind  of  screen 
within  the  screen,  the  sky  over  the  city 
gradually  darkening  and  coming  to  puls¬ 
ing,  nocturnal  life. 

If  you've  ever  wished  for  a  movie  to 
stand  still  so  that  you  might  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
longed  sequence  of  pure  visual  pleasure, 


these  images  speak  to  those  spaces  that 
get  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  the  interest 
of  a  different  kind  of  storytelling. 

—Ann  Landi 

'13.0.0.0.0' 

RH 

A  celebration  based  on  the  notion  of  the 
apocalypse,  this  exhibition  drew  its  title 
from  the  elaborate  Mayan  calendar  and 
the  supposed  end-of-the-world  date  of 
December  12,  2012.  Twenty  artists  par¬ 
ticipated,  most  contributing  new  works 


reviews:  new  york 

for  the  show,  amounting  to  a  provocative 
mix  of  painting,  collage,  photography, 
sculpture,  video,  a  performance  artifact, 
and  a  room-size  installation. 

On  the  gallery  floor  was  Noel  Middle¬ 
ton's  enormous  wood  necklace,  Ecliptic 
Observer  (2012),  carved  to  resemble  gems 
and  spiked  with  its  own  kind  of  sundial, 
while  nearby  was  Rina  Banerjee's  sculp¬ 
ture  She  drew  a  premature  prick,  in  a  flus¬ 
ter  of  transgressions,  abject  by  birth  she 
knew  not  what  else  to  do  ...  (201 1).  The 
sculpture  was  made  from  a  found  Indian 
dress  form  that  Banerjee  had  covered  with 
a  vintage  sari  shimmering  with  silver 
thread.  The  figure  lay  on  a  bed  of  empty 
brown  medicine  bottles  surrounded  by 
vertical  resin  replicas  of  American  buffalo 
horns.  A  64-by-70-inch  oil  on  canvas  by 
Jean-Pierre  Roy,  Weltanschauung  (2012), 
depicted  a  flawlessly  rendered,  ominous 
fantasy  of  a  machinelike  vortex  sucking  a 
clockwise  cloud  of  urban  buildings,  trees, 
and  earth  into  its  near-futuristic  void. 

The  installation  of  a  silver  Mylar  safety- 
blanket-covered  room  and  creaky  medita¬ 
tion  cots  by  Myla  Dalbesio  dominated  the 
smaller  rear  gallery  and  brought  to  mind  a 
survivalist's  shelter.  Dalbesio's  Ascension 
Room  (2012)  contained  three  out-of- 
synch  subtitled  video  screens  featuring  a 
man's  head  reciting  and  indoctrinating  all 
who  entered  into  a  cultlike  "family."  Along 
with  her  smaller  sculptures  made  from  pill 
capsules  and  salt  blocks  on  a  mirrored 
table,  the  effect  was  highly  sinister. 

Worlds  both  real  and  imagined  were 
created  and  destroyed  in  a  trio  of  ab¬ 
stract,  cut-canvas,  ink-and-paint  col¬ 
lages  by  Emily  Stoddart,  along  with 
three  awe-inspiring  graphite  domestic- 
disaster  drawings  by  Dane  Patterson. 

The  apocalypse,  in  whatever  form,  has 
seldom  seemed  as  mystical  and  down¬ 
right  handsome.  —Doug  McClemont 


Rina  Banerjee,  She  drew  a  premature  prick,  in  a  fluster  of  transgressions,  abject  by  birth 
she  knew  not  what  else  to  do...,  2011,  mixed  media,  40"  x  90"  x  32".  RH. 


Henning  Lohner,  Osaka  Hotel  Room,  1991, 
moving  picture,  digital  image  on  20"  flat  screen.  Erik  Thomsen. 
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Hector  Garcia,  Campesino  con  hoja  ( Peasant  with  Leaf),  1965. 
gelatin  silver  print,  10"  x  8".  Throckmorton  Fine  Art. 


year  as  gallery  director,  this  exhibition 
constituted  a  kind  of  who's  who  among 
photography's  most  influential  talents. 
Effectively  offering  a  mini  history  of 
early-20th-century  photography,  it  in¬ 
cluded  portraits  and  landscapes  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Weston,  Lucien  Clergue,  Manuel 
Alvarez  Bravo,  Valdir  Cruz,  Christian 
Cravo,  Mario  Cravo  Neto,  and  Tina  Mod- 
otti.  A  majority  of  the  works  were  gela¬ 
tin  silver  prints,  but  there  were  also 
platinum  prints  and  color  images. 

Though  many  of  the  pictures  were 
well  known,  the  less  familiar  ones  by 
celebrated  artists  contributed  strongly 
to  the  power  of  the  show.  A  flawless  10- 
by-8-inch  print  titled  Calla  Lilies 
(1925-27)  by  Modotti,  depicting  a  pair 
of  regal  stalks  topped  by  strong  and 
feminine  petals  on  a  stark  background, 
was  immediately  attributable  to  the 
artist.  Few  aficionados  of  the  period's 
photography  would  have  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  Weston's  famous  still  life  Pepper 
No.  35  (1930),  with  the  anthropomor¬ 
phic  vegetable's  shimmering  folds  ren¬ 
dered  in  affectionate  close-up  by  that 
pioneering  artist. 


Seen  from  a  distance,  Susan 
Grossman's  charcoal  and  pastel 
drawings  look  like  big  photo¬ 
graphs.  But  when  viewed  from 
up  close,  they're  more  like  Im¬ 
pressionist  paintings  in  a  palette 
of  grays.  Squiggles  of  white  dashed 
across  inky  black  describe  figures  disap¬ 
pearing  down  cavernous  avenues. 

Blocks  of  streaky  gray  define  sidewalks 


Susan  Grossman,  The  Bicyclist,  2013,  charcoal  and  pastel  on  artist  board,  60"  x  80".  Birnam  Wood. 


‘Director’s  Cut’ 

Throckmorton  Fine  Art 

A  museum-class  gathering  that  show¬ 
cased  the  personal  favorites  of  Kraige 
Block  in  commemoration  of  his  15th 


But  some  of  the  less-often-reproduced 
images  demonstrated  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  photography  could  render 
seemingly  small  moments  and  visual  ob¬ 
servations  eternal.  Ruven  Afanador's 
image  titled  Noel  Pardo.  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia  from  his  2001  "Torero"  series 
was  masterfully  staged  to  cele¬ 
brate  and  also  humble  his  mata¬ 
dor  subject.  A  10-by-8-inch 
image  of  a  Mexican  peasant  or 
"campesino"  by  Hector  Garcia, 
from  1965,  was  a  majestic  por¬ 
trait  of  a  humble  man,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  cloaked  himself  in  a  giant 
leaf,  appears  as  resilient  and  age¬ 
less  as  an  ancient  sculpture.  All  of 
these  artists,  however  famous, 
knew  how  to  leave  an  impression. 

—Doug  McClemont 


Susan 

Grossman 

Birnam  Wood 


and  architecture.  Part  of  the  pleasure  of 
this  work  lies  in  being  able  to  compare 
the  long  view  and  the  close-up  experi¬ 
ence,  marveling  at  the  way  smudges  of 
charcoal  on  paper  can  transform  into 
such  realistic  scenes.  Then  there  is  the 
paradox  that  such  large  works— which 
are  sometimes  70  or  80  inches  across  — 
contain  images  that  can  seem  as  casual 
and  immediate  as  snapshots  taken  back 
in  the  day  when  hoards  of  shutterbugs 
roamed  the  city  streets,  their  Leicas, 
Pentaxes,  and  Kodaks  loaded  with 
black-and-white  film. 

In  this  harmonious  show,  Grossman's 
works  capture  the  fleeting  moments  of 
New  York  City  life.  Caught  in  a  blur  of 
motion,  figures  cross  rain-slicked  inter¬ 
sections,  turn  to  look  into  shop  win¬ 
dows,  or  gossip  on  barstools  in 
downtown  cafes.  Light  bounces  off  the 
hard  surfaces  of  stone  and  pavement  as 
well  as  off  children's  sneakers  and  the 
chrome  of  cars.  Upon  further  observa¬ 
tion,  flecks  of  color  slowly  emerge  from 
the  blacks,  whites,  and  grays. 

In  The  Bicyclist  (2013),  a  night  scene 
on  West  End  Avenue,  dabs  of  red  mark 
the  taillights  of  trucks  and  taxis,  a  smear 
of  blue  runs  across  the  midnight  sky,  and 
a  thin  line  of  mustard  denotes  a  traffic 
lane  and  the  casings  of  streetlights. 

These  hues  established  themselves  qui¬ 
etly,  as  if  our  rods  and  cones  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  perceive  color  in  a  somber  world 
of  grays.  —Mona  Molarsky 
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Emily  Eveleth,  Prop,  2012,  oil  on  canvas,  30"  x  35".  Danese. 


Emily 
Eveleth 

Danese 

The  subject  of  the 
paintings  in  this  show, 
all  from  2012,  by  the 
Connecticut-born 
painter  Emily  Eveleth 
is  the  most  humble  of 
pastries  and  yet  one 
that  performs  as  an 
unlikely  romantic  lead: 
the  doughnut.  Large, 
elegant  oil  portraits  of 
ripped,  stacked,  or 
otherwise  intruded- 
upon  doughnuts  were 
showcased  here  on 
deep  black  back¬ 
grounds,  appearing 
isolated  and  remark¬ 
ably  regal. 

These  confections  could  be  viewed  as 
claiming  center  stage  or  as  emerging 
from  the  void.  Each  doughnut  was 
painted  in  an  almost  photographic  style, 
though  Eveleth's  assured,  visible  brush¬ 
strokes  never  let  us  forget  that  we  were 
looking  at  an  artist's  fantasy  rendering. 

Though  the  works  are  reminiscent  of 
classical  still  lifes  in  the  way  the  confec¬ 
tions  are  staged  and  lit  so  as  to  empha¬ 
size  their  essence,  it  is  strikingly 
apparent  that  these  riffs  on  custards, 
jellies,  and  icings  are  anything  but  tradi¬ 
tional.  The  personality  and  plight  of 
each  doughnut  is  depicted  in  a  lush  and 
distantly  comical  way,  even  when  un¬ 
dertones  of  violence  and  human  sexual¬ 
ity  are  present.  Sticky  substances  in 
delicious  colors  accentuate  the  holes 
and  bulges. 

Held  is  a  lush  depiction  of  a  pink- 
frosted  example  that  drips  enticingly.  The 
sweet  treat  starring  in  Waiting,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  split  in  half  and  quickly 
evoked  a  bleeding  mammal  or  body  part, 
its  innards  on  full,  hyperrealistic  display. 
Lights  and  darks  are  given  equal  painterly 
consideration,  and  the  artist's  "injured" 
subjects  never  appear  to  be  victims  or  ask 
us  to  pity  them.  Eveleth  also  magically 
manages  to  take  a  stationary  subject  in 
each  .canvas  and,  through  careful  staging 
and  painterly  skill,  produce  the  suggestion 
of  movement.  The  doughy  forms  rise  and 
swell  and  occasionally  even  seem  to 
breathe.  —  Doug  McClemont 


Hannelore  Baron 

Leslie  Feely  Fine  Art 

Between  the  late  1960s  and  '80s,  when 
American  artists  were  making  big  Mini¬ 
malist  and  Neo-Expressionist  state¬ 
ments,  Hannelore  Baron  stood  out  for 
her  modest-size  works,  notable  for  their 
quiet,  emotional  power,  and  anachronis¬ 
tic  charm.  But  Baron,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  61  in  1987,  had  always  kept  her¬ 
self  apart  from  the  art  world,  producing 
small-scale  works  that  appear  fraught 


with  a  tortured  personal 
history. 

The  23  box  construc¬ 
tions  and  collages  on  view 
here  recalled  such  masters 
of  assemblage  as 
Rauschenberg,  Cornell, 
and  Schwitters.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  works  (all  untitled 
and  dating  from  the  mid- 
1970s  to  the  mid-'80s), 
surfaces  are  scratched  and 
incised  with  incompre¬ 
hensible  ciphers;  pieces  of 
worn  fabric  form  a  back¬ 
drop  for  cartoonish  ani¬ 
mals;  reliquary-like  boxes 
are  held  together  with 
metal  bindings;  and  some 
objects  appear  to  have 
been  lightly  blasted  with  a 
blowtorch.  As  in  Cornell's 
boxes,  we  sense  an  obses¬ 
sive  need  to  convey  a  her¬ 
metic  language  of  highly  intimate 
fantasies  and  nightmares. 

Of  the  latter,  Baron  surely  had  plenty. 
She  saw  her  father  beaten  and  her  home 
destroyed  on  Kristallnacht  in  1938,  three 
years  before  her  family  escaped  to 
America;  she  suffered  severe  claustro¬ 
phobia  and  three  nervous  breakdowns 
as  an  adult;  and  she  gave  up  parts  of  her 
body  during  a  14-year  struggle  with 
cancer.  There  are  abundant  hints  of  au¬ 
tobiography  and  arcane  symbolism.  In  a 
show  at  the  Neuberger  Museum  or  Art  a 
decade  ago,  wall 
text  claimed  that 
Baron  inserted 
birds  in  her 
collages  to  remind 
us  of  a  fragile 
ecology,  and  she 
wrapped  materi¬ 
als  to  evoke  both 
winding  sheets 
and  swaddling 
clothes.  But 
taking  away 
anything  we 
might  know  of 
her  biography 
and  intentions, 
these  works 
continue  to 
enchant  by  virtue 
of  their  rawness 
and  urgency. 

—Ann  Landi 


Hannelore  Baron,  Untitled,  1985,  lead,  twine,  wood,  cloth,  paint,  nails, 
10’/,"  x  83/)".  Leslie  Feely  Fine  Art. 
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his  arm  extended,  a  large  black  feather 
appearing  to  bloom  from  his  open  palm. 
As  he  leans  progressively  backward,  he 
sprouts  another  feather  and  then  an¬ 
other,  until  he  is  finally  crowned  by  a  fan 
of  them:  a  human  peacock. 

Such  youthful  energy  was  echoed  in 
his  downtown  show,  "Paries  Pictus," 
which  he  produced  in  collaboration  with 
Time  In,  a  local  arts-education  organiza¬ 
tion  for  un¬ 
derserved 
elementary- 
school  chil¬ 
dren.  Here, 
Rhode  liter¬ 
ally  opened 
up  the  walls, 
applying 
the  black 
outlines  of 
sunny  vinyl 
graphics  — 
from  sail¬ 
boats  to 
birds  in 
flight — 
directly  to 
them  and 
inviting  the 
children  to  color  the  images  in  with 
oversize  crayons.  Eschewing  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  loaded  messages  of  wall  art, 
the  forms  on  view  asserted  nothing 
more  than  the  playful,  colorful  potential 
of  the  creative  gesture,  and 
vested  the  gallery's  public 
space  with  a  positive,  produc¬ 
tive  living  spirit. 

—Emily  Nathan 


cabinet-makers  tried  to  cash  in  on  the 
rage  for  Chinese  lacquerwork  by  gluing 
paper  engravings  to  furniture  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  surfaces  with  varnish.  The 
craze  spread  to  England,  where  it  was 
dubbed  "Japanning." 

Schlossberg  gives  a  new  twist  to  an  old 
trope.  She  covers  each  of  her  panels  with 
dozens  of  little  cutouts,  layering  antique 
and  Asian  imagery  in  a  way  that  com¬ 
bines  nostalgia  with  a  chilly  postmodern 
eye.  In  Gibraltar  (2011),  figures  that  look 
as  if  they'd  stepped  out  of  the  film 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  are  overlaid  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  porcelain  statues,  hourglasses, 
matadors,  Moors,  swans,  horses,  chalices, 
and  locket-size  portraits  of  senoritas. 

Plum  Blossom  of  a  Dark  Night  (Henri's 
Dream),  2012,  takes  Chinoiserie  over  the 
top,  with  a  multitude  of  tiny  geishas  in 
red,  blue,  and  violet  hues,  while  The 
Pride  of  the  Peacock  is  the  Glory  of  God 
(2012)  combines  images  of  that  most 
aristocratic  of  bird  species,  along  with 
parrots,  fans,  flappers,  postcards,  and 
raven-haired  beauties. 

In  each  work,  the  effect  is  hallucina¬ 
tory  and  as  heavy  as  brandy-soaked 
fruitcake.  One  might  expect  such  works 
to  be  set  in  oval,  gilded  frames,  scal¬ 
loped  around  the  edges.  Instead, 
Schlossberg  presents  them  as  stark,  un¬ 
framed  rectangles  — one  clue  this  isn't 
really  your  great-grandmother's  bric-a- 
brac.  —Mona  Molarsky 


Raven 

Schlossberg 

Pavel  Zoubok 

Raven  Schlossberg's  intriguing 
show  of  collage-on-birch  pan¬ 
els  riffed  on  a  tradition  that 
predates  Victorian  ladies  and 
their  eccentric  scrapbooks. 
From  18th-century  Europe  to 
America  in  the  swinging  1960s, 
decoupage— the  technique  of 
decorating  surfaces  with  paper 
cutouts— has  carried  on  a  love 
affair  with  exotica.  Much  of 
contemporary  collage  is  the 
offspring  of  this  passion.  It 
all  began  when  Venetian 


Raven  Schlossberg,  The  Pride  of  the  Peacock  is  the  Glory  of  God, 
2012,  acrylic  and  ink  on  fabric  with  paper  collage  on  birch  panel, 
24"  x  20".  Pavel  Zoubok. 


Robin  Rhode 

Lehmann  Maupin 

Through  March  9  at  Chrystie  Street 
location 

For  this  pair  of  exhibitions  at  both 
Lehmann  Maupin  spaces,  Berlin-based 
South  African  artist  Robin  Rhode  wryly 

I  I 

m). 


Robin  Rhode,  Twilight  (detail),  2012-13,  eight  mounted  C-prints, 
each  1616"  x  24’/)"  x  1'/"  (framed).  Lehmann  Maupin. 


subverted  the  principles  of  street  art  to 
activate  and  enliven  urban  space.  While 
murals  and  graffiti  traditionally  hinge  on 
the  anonymity  of  the  author  and  exist  as 
the  defiant,  branded  vestiges  of  an  insur¬ 
gent  artistic  impulse,  Rhode  inserted 
himself  into  his  images  and  laid  bare  his 
process. 

At  the  Chelsea  venue,  "Take  Your  Mind 
Off  The  Street"  featured  nine  photo¬ 
graphic  works,  all  2012-13,  that  track 
the  development  of  an  outdoor  wall 
painting  in  a  sequence  of  still  frames,  like 
a  deconstructed  flip-book.  Appropriating 
the  gridded,  stop-motion  esthetic  of 
zoetropes,  Rhode  used  his  own  body  to 
guide  the  action;  as  he  modified  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  each  shot,  so  did  the  painting  be¬ 
hind  him  progress. 

Rather  than  engaging  street  art's 
weighty  history,  Rhode  chose  to  depict 
juvenile,  even  vaudevillian  motifs,  from 
flaming  juggler's  sticks  to  jacks.  In  both 
Almanac  and  Blackness  Blooms,  he  hams 
it  up,  miming  great  struggles  under  the 
weight  of  enormous  combs  tipped  with 
pigment,  which  he  hauls  across  the  wall 
to  create  varied  textures  and  patterns. 
Twilight's  eight  C-prints  present  the  artist 
crouching  against  a  white  building  with 
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This  just  in: 
Web  Exclusives 

Executive  Editor  Robin  Cembalest, 
author  of  our  popular  Twitter  feed, 
@artnewsmag,  expands  her 
reflections  on  the  news  of  art  to 
our  website.  Check  artnews.com 
for  up-to-the-minute  reports  on 
the  people,  places,  events  and 
trends  shaping  the  art  world. 


2012 


annual 

YELLOW  SPRINGS 
ART  SHOW  2013 

Featuring  Over  175  Juried  Artists  featuring 
Original  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sculpture 

Opening  Gala  April  26,  2013 
April  27  to  May  12,  2013  Free  Admission 


HISTORIC  YELLOW  SPRINGS  LINCOLN  GALLERIES 
1685  Art  School  Rd.,  Chester  Springs,  PA  19425 
6l0.827.7414  www.yellowsprings.org 


Images:  "Making  the  most  out  of  everything’  (e)  Delaney  2012;  "Corona"  (c)  Earl  2012;  “Always  Beautiful”  (c)  Walk; 
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Peter  Campus 

Bryce  Wolkowitz 

The  pioneer  video  artist  Peter  Campus, 
who  emerged  in  the  1970s  with  Bruce 
Nauman  and  Nam  June  Paik,  is  a  seminal 
figure  for  subsequent  artists  using  video 
in  their  work  and  performances. 


This  exhibition,  subtitled  "Now  and 
Then,"  began  with  seven  flat-screen 
views  of  the  Bellport,  Long  Island, 
shoreline:  a  beached  boat  in  Catamaran 
(2012),  the  docks  in  Watery  Maze 
(2012),  the  waterway  in  Channel  (2012), 
fishing  vessels  in  North  Sea  (2012),  the 
metal  framework  of  The  Tower  (2012),  a 
hulking  structure  in  Warehouse  (2012), 
and  the  beach  in  Easement  (2012).  The 
images  move  — the  water,  the  leaves  on 
the  trees,  the  reeds— with  the  camera's 
still  motion. 

These  high-resolution  images  are  a 
synthesis  of  repeated  exposures.  Photo¬ 
graphing  at  different  times  through  dif¬ 
ferent  filters  superimposed  upon  one 
another  results  in  intensely  detailed  im¬ 
ages  that  transform  the  way  a  scene  is 
viewed.  It's  as  if  all  of  Monet's  paintings 
of  Rouen  Cathedral  at  different  times  of 
day  were  confabulated  into  one  image. 

Through  his  video  work,  Campus  has 
explored  the  principle  that  the  eye  deter¬ 
mines  our  understanding.  However,  in 
his  early  pieces  he  used  the  then-new 
technology  to  create  installations  that 
extend  viewers'  vision,  enabling  them  to 
analyze,  dissect,  or  confound  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  they've  seen. 

The  "Then"  section  of  the  exhibition 
presented  three  installations  from  the 
'70s:  Kiva  (1971),  Anamnesis  (1974),  and 


cir  (1975).  These  black-and-white  projec¬ 
tions  have  retained  their  originality  and 
power.  They  reveal  the  tension  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  viewer  is  caught  in  the 
orbit  of  the  artist,  the  camera,  and  the 
monitor  or  projection.  Whereas  in  Kiva , 
the  camera  is  an  independent  observer 
shown  through  a  monitor,  in  Anamnesis 


and  cir,  the  camera  performs  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  artist  by  means  of  enlarged 
projections  on  the  wall  that  distort  an¬ 
gles  of  vision.  Viewers  are  startled  upon 
realizing  they  are  watching  a  field  of  vi¬ 
sion  that  includes  their  own  likenesses  or 
doubles.  In  this  way,  Campus's  work  re¬ 
peatedly  brings  viewers  back  to 
themselves,  and  forces  them  to 
consider  how  they  see  and  what 
they  perceive.  —  Charles  Ruas 

Patricia  Cronin 

fordPROJECT 

Titled  "Dante:  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh"  and  curated  by  Kara 
Finnerty,  Patricia  Cronin's  incen¬ 
diary  exhibition  was  dominated 
by  a  series  of  large  oil  paintings 
depicting  individual  nude  figures. 
Although  some  were  rendered 
with  loving  attention  to  muscular 
and  skeletal  details,  these  bodies 
were  not  exhibiting  themselves 
for  the  viewer's  delectation.  In¬ 
stead,  they  were  shown  roasting 
in  agony.  Three  of  the  fieriest 
paintings  respectively  featured 
two  men  and  a  woman  crouching 
or  sitting  on  rocks,  bending  their 
heads  to  hide  their  faces  as  if 
they  were  doubled  over  in  pain. 


In  other  works,  grimacing  figures  tum¬ 
bled  headfirst  against  fields  of  red  and 
black  brushstrokes,  suggesting  a  lower 
inferno  where  the  rocks  are  more  jagged 
and  the  atmosphere  is  dense  with  flow¬ 
ing  blood.  In  an  upstairs  gallery,  Dante's 
floor  of  hell  could  be  found  in  a  monu¬ 
mental  watercolor  triptych  featuring  a 
sea  of  flowing  grays  and  purples.  A  pair 
of  skull-like  heads  emerges  in  the  central 
panel's  lower  half,  one  biting  the  other, 
echoing  Dante's  description  of  Satan 
chewing  on  traitorous  heads.  Bulging 
eyes  stare  blankly,  inured  to  a  frigid  pun¬ 
ishment  that  has  no  end. 

The  smallest  images,  however,  were  the 
most  arresting  works  in  the  show.  Unti¬ 
tled  (2012)  is  a  16-part  grid  of  watercol- 
ors  created  by  bleaching  red  and  orange 
paper.  Inspired  by  Dante's  lineup  of 
named  Renaissance  malefactors,  they  are 
portraits  of  contemporary  power  mon¬ 
gers  who've  committed  the  sins  that 
Cronin  (and  Dante)  consider  most 
heinous:  fraud,  treachery,  and  betrayal. 
Since  bleach  is  clear,  the  works  were  in¬ 
visible  as  Cronin  was  creating  them.  Fea¬ 
tures  materialized  like  evil  spirits  once 
chemical  reactions  occurred,  resulting  in 
doughy  and  twisted  faces  that  echo  their 
subject's  inner  distortions.  Religious 
headdresses  could  be  discerned  on  sev¬ 
eral  heads,  but  actual  identities  were  left 
to  the  viewer's  imagination. 

—Elisabeth  Kley 


Peter  Campus,  Catamaran,  2012,  videograph  framed  on  video  screen,  dimensions  variable.  Bryce  Wolkowitz. 
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Abraham 

Cruzvillegas 

Regen  Projects 
Los  Angeles 

Abraham  Cruzvillegas's  exhibition  of 
sprightly,  mixed-media  sculptures  and 
all-but-invisible  wall  drawings  had  an 


Abraham  Cruzvillegas,  Boogie  Woogie 
(handmade  &  sensual),  2012,  rebar,  chain,  fabric, 
and  meat,  150"  x  139"  x  80".  Regen  Projects. 

intriguing  backstory.  It's  the  tale  of  the 
Mexican  artist's  great-uncle,  Miguel 
Prado,  a  jazz  musician  with  a  flashy  sar¬ 
torial  style  inspired  by  Latino  Zoot  Suit¬ 
ers  and  Parisian  Zazous.  Prado's  search 
for  identity  led  him  to  colorful  subcul¬ 
tures,  but  ended  in  alcoholism,  drug  ad¬ 
diction,  and  a  return  to  his  native 
Mexican  state  of  Michoacan. 

Little,  if  any  of  this  saga  could  be  sur¬ 
mised  from  the  works  in  Cruzvillegas's 
show,  titled  "Autodestruccion  1."  But 
the  artist  succeeded  in  something  more 
important— he  captured  a 
spirit  of  adventure  with  ob¬ 
jects  that  embody  street- 
smart  beauty  against  all 
odds.  The  2012  sculptures 
have  skeletons  of  twisted 
rebar  or  metal  rods,  sparsely 
attired  in  rags,  feathers,  and 
dried  meat.  Tall  and  lanky  or 
loopy  and  coiled,  they  pres¬ 
ent  themselves  as  defiant 
personages— vulnerable  per¬ 
haps,  but  determined  to  look 
exactly  as  they  do. 

Chicas  Patas  Boogie  (sweaty 


&  needy),  for  example,  has  a  skimpy  skirt 
of  feathers  stretched  across  the  lap  of  a 
snarled  frame  that  looks  like  a  drawing  in 
space.  The  main  component  of  Quinto 
patio  (weak  and  contradictory)  is  a  pre¬ 
cariously  upstanding  length  of  copper 
rod,  but  it  has  jewelry  hanging  from  its 
neck,  a  feather  sprouting  from  its  head, 
and  a  wad  of  dried  meat  anchoring  its 
base.  Larger,  more  substantial  pieces 
such  as  Vendredi  13  (affirmative,  written 
&  told)  and  Boogie  Woogie  (handmade  & 
sensual)  are  dressed  with  ragged  strips  of 
plaid  cloth  that  the  artist  has  woven  be¬ 
tween  their  metal  contours. 

Charcoal  line  drawings  on  the  gallery 
walls  were  so  pale  that  they  were  easy  to 
miss.  Once  detected,  they  seemed  to  be 
ghostly  records  of  a  makeshift  life  that  no 
longer  exists.  As  such,  they  contributed 
to  a  haunting  body  of  work  representing 
much  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

—Suzanne  Muchnic 

Takehito 

Koganezawa 

Christopher  Grimes 
Santa  Monica,  California 

Part  performance,  part  endurance  test, 
and  part  sensory  immersion,  Berlin- 
based  Japanese  artist  Takehito  Ko- 
ganezawa's  four-channel  video  piece 
Paint  it  Black,  and  Erase  (2010)  was  mes¬ 
merizing.  Projected  on  the  gallery's  walls, 
it  conveyed  a  process  of  simultaneous 
creation  and  destruction  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  moving  pictures,  as  painted  ges¬ 
tures  asserted  themselves  and  wiped  out 
what  had  come  before.  Something  was 
lost,  over  and  over,  but  more  was  gained 
as  the  artist's  activity  celebrated  the 
physical  demands  of  painting. 

In  a  nod  to  Hans  Namuth's  1951  film 


of  Jackson  Pollock  painting  on  glass,  Ko¬ 
ganezawa  produced  the  work  by  setting 
up  his  camera  under  a  pane  of  glass 
slathered  with  wet  black  pigment.  Each 
of  the  four  videos  shows  the  artist  paint¬ 
ing  with  his  hands  for  1 1 1  minutes  and 
1 1  seconds,  and  though  he  is  seen  only 
in  fleeting  glimpses  of  a  hand  or  an  arm 
at  work,  he  is  clearly  the  indefatigable 
force  behind  an  ever-changing  flow  of 
rivers,  waves,  and  meandering  streams  of 
paint.  Now  and  then  a  landscape  seems 
to  emerge,  only  to  be  subsumed  by  a 
new  composition— a  plaid  pattern,  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  architectural  diagonal 
strokes,  or  a  swirling  sea. 

As  viewers  looked  from  wall  to  wall,  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  in  the  entire  spectacle, 
they  became  increasingly  aware  of  puls¬ 
ing  tones  that  might  have  been  created  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  visual  drama. 
But  the  sound  in  fact  emanated  from 
CANBEREAD  (2010),  a  relatively  intimate 
ten-channel  work  exhibited  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  room.  In  that  piece,  a  number  of 
videos  shown  on  small,  wall-mounted 
monitors  each  presented  a  different  view 
of  the  artist's  index  finger  as  it  traced  the 
rim  of  a  partially  filled  wine  glass.  As  the 
grandeur  and  spontaneity  of  his  painted 
gestures  in  one  room  gave  way  to  a  repet¬ 
itive,  almost  ritualistic  activity— no  less 
appealing— the  mood  shifted  from  excite¬ 
ment  to  tightly  focused  contemplation. 

—Suzanne  Muchnic 

Gaston  Lachaise 

Bruce  Museum 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Although  the  French-American  sculptor 
Gaston  Lachaise's  Beaux -Arts  training 
hardly  seems  preparation  for  the  avant- 
garde,  this  exemplary  exhibition  demon¬ 
strated  just  what  a  radical  modernist  he 
turned  out  to  be.  With  his 
sumptuous  yet  streamlined, 
sensuous  and  daring  works, 
Lachaise  helped  set  a  new 
course  for  American  art. 

Titled  "Face  &  Figure''  and 
curated  by  Kenneth  Silver, 
this  show  of  40  figurative 
sculptures,  busts,  bas-reliefs, 
and  drawings  was  inspired  by 
the  museum's  2010  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Lachaise's  Man  Walk¬ 
ing  (Portrait  of  Lincoln 
Kirstein)—a  1933  bronze  of 
the  elegant  esthete,  striding 


Takehito  Koganezawa,  Paint  it  Black,  and  Erase,  2010,  four-channel  HD  video, 
installation  view,  dimensions  variable.  Christopher  Grimes. 
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forward  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Kirstein's  star¬ 
tling  nudity  is  in 
keeping  with  the 
works  for  which 
Lachaise  is  most  fa¬ 
mous:  his  anatomically 
exaggerated,  erotically 
charged  depictions  of 
Isabel  Dutaud  Nagle, 
the  unhappily  married 
matron,  ten  years  his 
senior,  whom  he  met 
in  Paris  in  1902,  fol¬ 
lowed  to  America,  and 
eventually  married. 

Lachaise  spent  many 
years  producing  figures 
based— loosely— on 
her,  and  though  in  re¬ 
ality  she  measured  a 
diminutive  5  feet  2 
inches  tall,  the  Isabel 
of  his  sculptures  ex¬ 
hibits  all  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  Pygmalion- 
like  passion.  In  Standing  Woman  (Heroic 
Woman),  1932,  surrounded  in  the  show 
by  myriad  variations,  the  subject  of  Isabel 
seems  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  pas¬ 
sive  muse  and  offer  instead  a  strong  fe¬ 
male  heroine  for  that  era.  In  Woman 
Walking  (1919),  Isabel's  diaphanous 
evening  gown  looks  more  like  a  coat  of 
mail;  as  Equestrienne  (1918),  she  is  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  she  surveys.  The  show  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  astute  male  busts 
depicting  Lachaise's  contemporaries  such 
as  E.  E.  Cummings  and  Alfred  Stieglitz — - 
but  when  the  artist  turned  to  other 
women,  as  in  portraits  of  Marianne  Moore 
and  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  the  likenesses  were 
generic  and  anodyne.  Present  in  more 
than  half  of  the  works  on  view,  Isabel  was 
without  a  doubt  the  star  of  the  show. 

—Celia  McGee 

Anthony  Moore 

Childs 

Boston 

The  21  oil-on-panel  paintings  in  An¬ 
thony  Moore's  alluring  exhibition  "Be¬ 
hind  the  Modern  Pavise"  will  never  see 
battle,  unlike  the  medieval  full-body 
shields  they  recall.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
this  type  of  armor,  named  after  the  Ital¬ 
ian  city  of  Pavia,  was  decorated  with 
vivid  scenes  and  heraldic  symbols,  pro¬ 
viding  a  rich  visual  legacy  for  the  British- 


born  Moore.  But  what 
he  imagines  "behind" 
his  updated  pavises, 
rather  than  a  crouch¬ 
ing  archer  reloading  a 
weapon,  seems  to  be 
something  more 
abstract— the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  history,  art, 
and  memory,  perhaps. 

The  show  included  a 
selection  of  sculptural 
paintings  on  wood 
from  2012,  carved  in 
the  robe-like  form  of 
real  pavises  and 
standing  55  inches 
tall,  along  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  smaller  studies 
and  related  rectangu¬ 
lar  compositions  that 
take  a  more  concep¬ 
tual  approach.  In  all  of 
the  works,  strange  vi¬ 
sual  fragments  collide 
and  merge  within  seg¬ 
ments  of  color.  Framing  the  disparate 
images— which  range  from  a  nude  sun- 
bather  to  roses,  logs,  and  expanses  of 
sea— are  black  outlines  that  give  the 
pavises  the  look  of  stained  glass. 

Large  Pavise  No.  2  (2012)  unites  an 
unlikely  assortment  of  elements  into  an 
amalgam  as  confounding  as  a  dream.  To 
the  left,  a  man  appears 
to  be  washing  himself 
under  a  waterfall, 
oblivious  of  the  geo¬ 
metric  array  of  thorny 
branches  behind  him 
and  the  diaphanous 
curtain  of  white 
sweeping  across  a  re¬ 
gion  of  deep  purple. 

Earlier  studies  for  this 
pavise  (from  2009, 

2010,  and  2012)  re¬ 
vealed  the  artist  exper¬ 
imenting  with  the 
imagery— it  began 
without  a  figure,  for 
example— but  always 
shielding  the  meaning 
from  full  exposure. 

An  expert  in  art  con¬ 
servation  and  restora¬ 
tion,  Moore  has 
borrowed  freely  from 
the  styles  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  meticulously 


rendering  human  musculature,  folds  of 
fabric,  or  an  arch  made  of  brick.  For  all  his 
technical  precision,  however,  the  overrid¬ 
ing  narratives  expressed  by  these  paint¬ 
ings  remain  a  tantalizing  mystery. 

—Joanne  Silver 

Katina  Huston 

Chase  Young 
Boston 

Bay  Area  artist  Katina  Huston  uses  ink  to 
trace  the  shadows  of  objects,  thereby 
making  a  permanent  record  of  the  insub¬ 
stantial  and  evanescent.  To  create  each  of 
the  16  drawings  in  her  dazzling  2012  se¬ 
ries  "Goldberg  Variations,"  she  arranged 
glasses— from  champagne  flutes  to  ordi¬ 
nary  tumblers— in  the  positions  of  musi¬ 
cal  notes  on  segments  of  the  sheet  music 
for  a  famous  composition  by  Bach.  She 
then  shone  lights  on  the  groupings  and 
used  ink  and  vinyl  paint  on  Mylar  to  reg¬ 
ister  the  shadows  of  the  glassware,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  silent  soundtrack  with  her  art. 

The  resulting  images  transpose  the 
stark  black-and-white  patterns  of  sheet 
music  into  abstract  visual  compositions, 
filled  with  interludes  of  alternating  cut- 
crystal  sparkle  and  opacity,  turbulence 
and  orderly  calm.  Some  of  the  "Varia¬ 
tions"  appear  to  be  almost  figurative,  as 
the  contours  of  the  glasses  remain  easily 
legible.  In  others,  Huston's  tracings  coa¬ 
lesce  in  collisions  of  ra¬ 
diating  rings  that 
evoke  ripples  in 
water— or  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  sound. 

The  monochrome 
Goldberg  Variations  1, 
Glass  Shadows  in  4/4 
Time  presents  20  ves¬ 
sels,  placed  in  a  grid 
that  recalls  Mod¬ 
ernism's  clean  struc¬ 
tures  more  than 
Baroque  flourishes.  For 
a  trio  of  "Goldberg 
Variations,"  each  called 
a  Wineglass  Aria,  Hus¬ 
ton  chose  a  palette  of 
black  and  gold  ink,  and 
jade  vinyl  paint.  The 
diversity  of  the  three 
works  implies  that 
even  when  employing 
the  same  piece  of 
music,  the  same  style 
of  glass,  and  the  same 


Gaston  Lachaise,  Woman  Walking,  1919, 
bronze,  19'/»"  x  10%"  x  7%".  Bruce  Museum. 
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Katina  Huston,  Goldberg  Variations  8,  Not  Glenn  Gould, 
ink  on  Mylar,  40"  x  36".  Chase  Young. 

colors,  the  artist  can  find  endless  permu¬ 
tations.  Positive  space  and  negative 
space  shift,  and  forms  dance  and  dis¬ 
solve.  Like  a  mysterious  language,  gold 
markings  harness  the  myriad  effects  of 
illumination  on  and  through  the  intricate 
surfaces.  Strings  of  circles,  created  from 
the  glasses'  bases,  resemble  whole  notes 
written  on  the  musical  page— fluid 
melodies  scored  in  light  and  darkness. 

—Joanne  Silver 

Alex  G.  Cao 

Contessa 

Cleveland 

New  York-based  Chinese  photographer 
Alex  G.  Cao's  newest  body 
of  work  is  a  cool,  emotion¬ 
ally  distant  meditation  on 
fame  and  beauty.  For  the 
16  pieces  in  "The  Image 
Within,"  Cao  used  com¬ 
puter  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  poster-size  images  of 
pop-culture  icons  com¬ 
posed  of  countless  tiny, 
identical,  black-and-white 
photographs.  Organized  in 
a  grid  and  adjusted  to  re¬ 
flect  values  of  light  and 
dark,  the  smaller  cells  that 
make  up  each  composition 
seem  to  be  somehow  re¬ 
lated  to  the  images  they 
cumulatively  produce. 

Viewed  from  a  distance, 

STEVEJOBS  vs  NEILARM- 
STRONG,  AFTER  WATSON 


(2011),  a  portrait  of  the  late  tech¬ 
nology  tycoon  Steve  Jobs,  appeared 
to  be  a  simple  photograph.  Viewed 
up  close,  however,  it  dissolved  into 
a  sea  of  small  photographs  of  the 
astronaut  Neil  Armstrong.  An  image 
of  Botticelli's  Venus,  which  consists 
of  thousands  of  Michelangelo's 
David,  offers  a  wry  commentary  on 
Renaissance  ideals  of  beauty  and 
gender. 

To  avoid  monotony 
and  to  reward  close 
looking,  Cao  occa¬ 
sionally  interrupts 
the  repetitive  images 
in  his  tiny  grids  with 
surprising  variations. 

Although  their  seem¬ 
ingly  coded  meanings 
may  not  be  readily 
legible,  the  artist's  funda¬ 
mental  intention  seems  to 
be  to  keep  a  viewer 
guessing— and  thinking. 

FLAG  vs  JFK  (2011),  for 
example,  is  an  image  of 
the  American  flag  made 
from  portraits  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  an 
ostensible  ode  to  American  patriotism. 
But  the  composition  also  includes  a  sin¬ 
gle  image  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  dome,  and 
a  sole  photograph  of  the  late  senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  perhaps  suggesting  that 
J.F.K.'s  political  ambitions  differed  from 
those  of  his  brothers. 

Cao  has  said  he  was  inspired  to  create 
his  photographic  appropriations  after  he 

saw  ancient 
Roman  mosaics 
in  Pompeii.  In¬ 
stead  of  chan¬ 
neling  the  poetic 
power  of  those 
tile  works,  how¬ 
ever,  his  me¬ 
chanical 
compositions 
most  closely  re¬ 
semble  pixilated 
images  on  a 
computer 
screen,  and  they 
express  the 
ways  digital 
technology  can 
be  deployed  to 
both  project  and 
obscure  identity. 
—Steven  Litt 


Behind  Walls’ 


C.  Grimaldis 
Baltimore 

The  photographs  in  the  group  exhibition 
"Behind  Walls"  ran  the  gamut  from  travel 
snapshots  to  dreamy  abstractions,  as  the 
six  artists  here  each  offered  their  own 
perspective  on  the  idea  of  walls  as  literal 
and  metaphorical  boundaries  between 


Alex  G.  Cao,  NIICKJAGGER  vs  KEITHRICHARDS, 
AFTER  VADUKUL,  2011,  chromogenic  print  with 
Dibond  Plexiglas,  60"  x  40”.  Contessa. 


Leland  Rice,  Aspects  of  Nocturnal  Passage  (Berlin  Wall  Series), 
1985/86,  Cibachrome  print,  40/4  x  54%".  C.  Grimaldis. 


people  and  cultures.  The  15  prints  that 
make  up  Alfredo  Jaar's  Sound  of  Silence 
(2006),  which  depicts  the  South  African 
prison  where  Nelson  Mandela  was  incar¬ 
cerated,  were  displayed  in  three  columns 
on  a  wall.  This  rigid,  towering  installation 
seemed  to  physically  echo  the  photos' 
content:  razor  wire,  fluorescent-lit  hall¬ 
ways,  and  the  mottled  gray  of  cell  walls 
were  captured  with  a  dispassionate, 
archival  eye— as  cold  and  foreboding  as 
the  prison  itself. 

Rather  than  taking  Jaar's  photojournal- 
istic  approach,  several  of  the  other  pho¬ 
tographers  emphasized  the  formal  aspects 
of  their  subject,  creating  images  that  read 
more  like  abstract  paintings.  Leland  Rice's 
"Berlin  Wall  Series"  from  the  mid-1980s 
documents  a  range  of  human  interactions 
with  the  now-demolished  structure.  His 
carefully  cropped  sections  of  wall  feature 
the  earthy  tones  and  lyrical  marks  of  re¬ 
bellious  graffiti,  painting,  and  collage. 
Some,  such  as  Aspects  of  Nocturnal  Pas¬ 
sage  (1985/86),  resemble  the  cave  paint¬ 
ings  of  Lascaux  more  than  contemporary 
street  art. 

German  photographer  Bemd  Radtke 
also  employed  a  technique  of  close  crop¬ 
ping  to  emphasize  the  tactile  quality  of 
walls,  transforming  grainy  surface  tex¬ 
tures  and  metal  accents  into  elegant 
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minimalist  surfaces  that  recall  Spanish 
painter  Antoni  Tapies.  More  romantic  in 
their  effect,  Dimitra  Lazaridou's  C-prints 
from  the  "Without  Borders"  series  pres¬ 
ent  weathered  urban  spaces  whose 
locked  doors  and  shuttered  windows  are 
softened  by  early  morning  light.  Devoid 
of  inhabitants,  the  places  in  the  images 
function  as  empty  stage  sets,  full  of 
mysterious  potential.  And  Wim  Wen¬ 
ders's  pictures  of  aged  temples  and 
homes  from  around  the  globe  emphasize 
the  weight  and  residue  of  history 
through  the  visual  effects  of  time  and 
decay.  —  Cara  Ober 


UP  NOW 


The  Margulies 
Collection 

The  Margulies  Collection  at  the  Warehouse 
Miami 

Through  April  28 

At  the  Margulies  Collection  at  the  Ware¬ 
house,  which  shows  rotating  selections 
from  the  vast  holdings  of  Martin  Z.  Mar¬ 
gulies,  new  acquisitions  include  impres¬ 
sive  sculptures,  videos,  installations,  and 
photographs  by  13  divergent  interna¬ 
tional  artists  such  as  Anselm  Kiefer, 

Doug  Aitken,  and  Nathalie  Djurberg.  De¬ 
spite  the  variety  of  its  inclusions,  the 
current  exhibition  does  make  intriguing 
connections  among  them. 

Kader  Attia's  diptych  slide  show  De 
Repair  (2012)  and  Wael  Shawky's  2010 
body  of  photographs, 

"Cabaret  Crusades,  The 
Horror  Show  File,"  for 
example,  both  subvert 
standard  interpretations 
of  North  American  and 
European  history.  Attia, 
a  French  Algerian, 
pairs  snapshots  of 
awkwardly  repaired 
anthropological  arti¬ 
facts,  like  masks  and 
pottery,  with  archival 
photographs  of  human 
faces  deformed  by 
reconstructive  surgery 
for  wounds  suffered  in 
World  War  I.  These  im¬ 
ages  of  failed  attempts 
to  fix  what  will  never 
be  whole  again  suggest 
that  violence  leaves 


lasting  scars— both  cultural  and  physical. 
In  Shawky's  series,  which  evokes  the 
Crusades  from  an  Arabic  perspective, 
the  Egyptian  artist's  battered,  disheveled 
European  puppets  give  an  ominous 
twist  to  the  version  of  history  canonized 
by  the  West. 

The  show  also  includes  numerous 
juxtapositions  of  artworks  that  deal 
with  circular  forms.  Simryn  Gill's 
Mine  (2007-8)  is  a  scattering  of 
round  objects  fashioned  from  mate¬ 
rials  she  gathered  near  her  studios  in 
Australia,  Malaysia,  and  New  York. 

Its  personal  yet  global  focus  con¬ 
trasts  with  Earthworks  artist  Richard 
Long's  enormous  Norfolk  Ellipse 
(2003).  Composed  of  some  850 
chalky-white  rocks,  the  striking  in¬ 
stallation  offers  a  repetition  of  ball¬ 
like  forms  whose  continental  scale 
transcends  the  meditative  intimacy 
of  Mine.  In  Hiraki  Sawa's  multichan¬ 
nel  video  and  sound  installation  O 
(2009),  a  surreal  cinematic  collage 
combines  such  images  as  a  Ferris 
wheel,  a  rocking  horse,  and  birds  in 
flight.  Collectively,  the  images'  deliberate 
movement  from  one  destination  to  an¬ 
other  and  back  again  seems  to  carve  out 
circles  in  time.  —Elisa  Turner 

The  Other  New 
York:  201 2’ 

Everson  Museum  of  Art,  multiple  venues 
Syracuse ,  New  York 

For  this  earnest  bien¬ 
nial,  helmed  by  the 
Everson  Museum  of  Art 
since  it  opened  in  1968, 
curator  Debora  Ryan 
chose  works  by  63 
artists  living  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  New 
York  but  New  York  City. 
On  view  at  various  ven¬ 
ues  throughout  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  selections 
displayed  a  diversity  of 
processes  and  materials, 
ranging  from  am- 
brotypes,  to  fossil- 
printed  blown  glass,  to 
Kinetic  sculptures. 

The  themes  of  land¬ 
scape  and  the  body 
linked  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  were  evident 


in  works  that  recalled  the  region's  Rust 
Belt  struggles  with  representations  of  di¬ 
lapidated  buildings  and  run-down  envi¬ 
ronments.  These  included  Carl  Lee's 
three-channel  video  Last  House  (2010), 
which  captures  houses  under  demolition, 
and  Amy  Greenan's  melancholy  2012 


acrylic  paintings  of  ghostly,  abandoned 
homes.  The  local  legacy  of  photography 
had  a  strong  presence  as  well.  Meredith 
Davenport's  16-foot- tall  photograph  The¬ 
ater  of  War  (2012),  which  depicts  a  van 
belonging  to  war  reenactors  parked  in  a 
clearing,  was  displayed  half  on  the  wall 
and  half  on  the  floor.  At  certain  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  exhibition,  a  handful  of  hired  ac¬ 
tors  "played  dead"  on  top  of  the  floor 
section,  as  though  they  were  casualties  of 
violence. 

Other  highlights  on  view  included  Jen¬ 
nifer  Hsu's  digital  video  China  Doll 
(2012).  Uniting  a  number  of  found  clips, 
including  footage  from  the  Beijing 
Olympics  and  excerpts  from  racist 
YouTube  confessional  rants,  the  work  of¬ 
fered  an  affecting  critique  of  media  repre¬ 
sentations  of  China  and  Chinese 
Americans.  Also  notable  was  Jeffrey  Ein- 
horn's  14-foot-tall  Lycra  sculpture,  A  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Giant  Deflating 
Head  (2012),  which  was  printed  with  a 
photo  of  the  artist's  head  and  filled  with 
helium  balloons.  As  the  balloons  deflated, 
the  head  became  lumpy  and  distorted— a 
humorous  commentary  on  hubris  in  con¬ 
temporary  art. 

Taken  all  together,  the  show  was  a  tes¬ 
tament  to  the  vibrant  communities  of 
artists  working  outside  the  five  boroughs. 

—Rachel  Somerstein 


Wael  Shawky,  Figure  # 101  from 
“Cabaret  Crusades,  The  Horror  Show  File,” 
2010,  C-print  on  cotton  paper,  24"  x  16". 
The  Margulies  Collection  at  the  Warehouse. 


Amy  Greenan,  Not  Here,  Not  Now,  2012, 
acrylic  on  canvas,  15"  x  15".  Everson  Museum  of  Art. 
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‘Everything 
Was  Moving’ 

Barbican  Art  Gallery 
London 

This  big,  exhausting  show  of  more  than 
400  works  by  12  photographers  served  as 
testimony  not  only  to  where  photogra¬ 
phy  was  in  the  1960s  and  70s,  but  to 


the  Iguanas,  Juchitan,  Oaxaca  (1979). 
Images  from  1974  by  a  young  Sigmar 
Polke  of  men  watching  a  fight  between 
dogs  and  a  bear  in  Afghanistan  offered 
a  foreboding  taste  of  casual  cruelty. 

The  photographers  included  in  the 
show  had  little  in  common,  except  that 
their  works  evoked  a  recently  bygone 
world  that  seems  familiar,  yet  already 
remote.  —Roger  Atwood 


Raghubir  Singh,  Pilgrim  and  Ambassador,  Prayag,  Uttar  Pradesh,  1977, 
1977,  photograph,  21"  x  25".  Barbican  Art  Gallery. 


where  humanity  was.  It  was  a  grim  but 
exhilarating  vision.  Larry  Burrows's  color 
images  of  carnage  in  Vietnam  were  as 
nobly  composed  as  history  paintings,  and 
David  Goldblatt's  portraits  of  life  in 
South  Africa  under  apartheid  had  a  tragic 
dignity,  while  Bruce  Davidson's  images  of 
Freedom  Riders  and  lunch  counters  in 
the  dying  days  of  Jim  Crow  showed  a  so¬ 
ciety  clinging  to  the  past.  Taken  together, 
the  images  packed  a  powerful  punch  of 
liberation,  and  illustrated  cultures  coming 
unmoored  from  oppressive  pasts. 

"Everything  Was  Moving"  also  in¬ 
cluded  many  poetic  images  from  pho¬ 
tographers  who  are  little  known  outside 
their  home  countries.  The  late  Indian 
photographer  Raghubir  Singh  captured 
the  color  of  life  in  rural  India  with  a  ten¬ 
derness  and  verve  that  stand  in  contrast 
to  the  crisp  detachment  toward  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  depicted  by  some  of  his  Western 
contemporaries.  Singh's  Catching  the 
Breeze,  Hathod  Village,  Jaipur,  Ra¬ 
jasthan  (1975)  shows  two  girls  arcing 
into  the  air  on  a  swing.  It's  a  breathtak¬ 
ing  image  of  reckless  youth  suffused 
with  the  divine,  as  the  girls  rise  above 
the  humdrum  scene  like  angels.  Graciela 
Iturbide's  surrealistic  photographs  of 
rural  Mexico  suggest  a  strange  land¬ 
scape  of  lost  tradition,  as  in  Our  Lady  of 


Peter 
Doig 

Michael  Werner 
London 

This  exhibition  of  ten 
oil  paintings  by  Peter 
Doig— his  first  show 
in  London  since  a 
2008  retrospective  at 
Tate— offered  an  up¬ 
date  to  the  pigment- 
saturated  technique 
he  has  developed 
over  the  last  two 
decades.  Few  new 
themes  emerged,  but  the  show  served  as 
a  reminder  of  Doig's  original  use  of  at¬ 
mospheric  color  that  is  bold  but  rarely 
garish,  and  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
figuration. 

Born  in  Scotland  in  1959  and  raised 
largely  in  Canada,  Doig  now  works 


Peter  Doig,  Cricket  Painting  (Paragrand),  2006-12, 
oil  on  canvas,  1181/"  x  78%".  Michael  Werner. 


mainly  in  Trinidad,  and  he  employed  a 
fittingly  tropical  palette  in  these  works. 
In  Figure  by  a  Pool  (2008-12),  a  small 
figure  shuffles  through  a  riot  of  pink, 
olive,  and  sulfurous  yellow.  The  painting 
has  an  indistinct,  oneiric  feel,  as  if  the 
scene  were  a  fantasy  or  a  memory  in  the 
mind  of  its  protagonist.  This  theme  is 
echoed  in  Walking  Figure  by  Pool 
(2011).  Executed  in  only  slightly  more 
restrained  hues,  its  subject  and  luscious 
tonality  evoke  David  Hockney,  but  the 
sheets  of  color  that  veer  into  abstraction 
are  more  likely  to  bring  to  mind  early 
works  by  Richard  Diebenkorn. 

In  the  vibrant,  ten-foot-tall  Cricket 
Painting  (Paragrand),  2006-12,  we  see 
cricket  players  on  a  bright  orange  beach, 
a  recurring  motif  in  Doig's  work.  While 
this  painting  lets  us  drink  in  Doig's  ef¬ 
fortless  flair  for  depicting  figures  in  ac¬ 
tion  (surfers,  snowboarders,  and  skiers 
have  popped  up  in  previous  works),  he's 
just  as  adept  at  representing  subjects  at 
rest.  In  Cave  Boat  Bird  Painting 
(2010-12),  a  man  dozes  in  a  canoe,  his 
face  carefully  distinguished  against  the 
bright  background.  Here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  show,  the  artist  seems  to  be 
drawing  on  influences  from  Edvard 
Munch  to  Pierre  Bonnard  to  Arshile 
Gorky.  It's  a  measure  of  Doig's  remark¬ 
able  achievement  that  his  paintings 
stand  up  to  any  of  them. 

—Roger  Atwood 


Rei  Naito 

Gallery  Koyanagi 
Tokyo 

In  Rei  Naito 's  recent  exhibition  of  seven 
understated  sculptures,  installations,  and 
paintings,  "What  Kind  of  Place  was  the 
Earth?"  the  first  sight  to  greet  visitors 
was  Grace  (2012),  a  small  glass  jar  filled 
with  water  and  placed  in  a  square  alcove 
in  the  wall.  Discretely  lit  so  that  the 
water  was  gently  illuminated,  but  easy  to 
miss,  the  work  was  calming  in  its  simplic¬ 
ity  and  set  a  fitting  tone  for  this  contem¬ 
plative  show. 

Hung  on  a  nearby  wall  was  an  unti¬ 
tled  trio  of  recent  paintings  that  were 
almost  completely  white,  aside  from 
hazy  hints  of  blue.  The  subtle  pigment 
ranged  from  barely  perceptible  in  the 
first  canvas  to  bright,  like  a  vibrant 
patch  of  sky,  in  the  last.  In  Pillow  for  the 
Dead  (2006),  a  pillow  no  larger  than  a 
matchbox  and  sewn  from  silk  organza 
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Rei  Naito,  human  (detail),  2011-12,  acrylic  paint 
on  wood,  2%"  x  %"  x  Gallery  Koyanagi. 


was  exhibited  atop  a  white  pedestal  un¬ 
derneath  a  clear  acrylic  box.  As  delicate 
as  it  was  miniscule,  the  solitary  pillow 
seemed  to  suggest  that  we  must  all  lay 
our  heads  down  in  death,  and  to  offer  a 
symbol  for  the  universality  and  in¬ 
evitability  of  that  moment. 

It  also  offered  a  compelling  counter  to 
a  recent  installation  titled  human,  which 
included  21  tiny  wooden  figures 
arranged  along  the  top  of  a  long  white 
table.  Made  between  2011  and  2012  in 
the  wake  of  Japan's  2011  earthquake  and 
tsunami  disaster,  each  ethereal  character 
was  painted  by  hand  and  had  delicate  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics.  Looking  down  on 
the  small  statues  from  a  bird's-eye  view, 
we  had  the  impression  of  surveying  an 
eclectic  landscape  of  human  life.  Though 
Naito's  esthetic  is  nuanced  rather  than 
bold  and  modest  rather  than  flashy,  this 
show  rewarded  patient  visitors  with  an 
intriguing  meditation  on  the  expressive 
power  of  light,  water,  and  plenty  of 
white.  —Danielle  Demetriou 

Celeste  Boursier- 
Mougenot 

Galerie  Xippas 
Paris 

Trained  as  a  musician  and  theater  com¬ 
poser,  Celeste  Boursier-Mougenot  makes 
poetic  sound  installations  that  explore 
the  potential  musicality  of  quotidian 
space.  Putting  commonplace  objects  in 
banal  places,  he  creates  unexpected  situ¬ 
ations  that  at  times  feel  transcendent. 


For  one  recent  exhibition,  he  trans¬ 
formed  the  gallery  into  an  aviary  inhab¬ 
ited  by  finches,  with  plugged-in  electric 
guitars  as  perches  and  upturned  cymbals 
as  feeders,  so  that  the  birds'  daily  move¬ 
ments  created  a  constantly  shifting 
soundscape. 

In  this  show,  Boursier-Mougenot 
placed  thousands  of  live  bees  in  an  open 
wooden  structure  —  allowing  the  insects 
to  fly  in  and  out  and  even  to  leave 
through  the  room's  windows  — and 
rigged  it  with  a  system  of  microphones. 
Remixed  by  a  computer  algorithm,  the 
low  hum  produced  by  the  bees'  wings  in 


the  buzzing  was  interrupted  by  another 
strange  noise  that  ushered  from  a  curi¬ 
ous  work  titled  U43  (2012),  which  refers 
to  a  specific  model  of  old-fashioned  tele¬ 
phone  (the  Bakelite  Universal  1943). 
Perched  atop  a  sleek  black  pedestal,  the 
phone  contained  software  that  pro¬ 
grammed  it  to  "ring"  whenever  the  word 
"fantome"  (ghost)  was  typed  into 
Google's  search  window  on  the  Internet. 
U43' s  unnerving  energy  was  echoed 
physically  in  choregraphie  (2012),  which 
reconfigured  the  narrow  stairway  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  gallery.  Boursier-Mougenot 
covered  the  steps  with  large  stones, 
transforming  the  passage  into  what  felt 
like  a  steep  mountain  path  or  the  dry 
bed  of  a  waterfall,  and  forcing  visitors  to 
delicately,  conscientiously  navigate  their 
descent.  —Laurie  Hurwitz 


‘The  Ancients  Stole 
All  Our  Great  Ideas’ 


Celeste  Boursier-Mougenot,  choregraphie ,  2012, 
stones,  installation  view,  dimensions  variable. 

Galerie  Xippas. 

flight  created  a  peculiar,  murmuring 
music  that  sounded  like  white  noise.  As 
viewers  drifted 
through  the  corridor¬ 
like  gallery,  they 
passed  five  other 
black  structures 
made  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  traditional 
apiaries.  The  micro¬ 
phones  transmitted 
the  sound  made  by 
the  bees'  activity 
into  these  boxes,  so 
that  it  seemed  to 
fluctuate  from  one 
imaginary  hive  to  the 
next. 

From  time  to  time 


Kunsthistoriches  Museum 
Vienna 

Giving  new  life  to  36  artworks  and  ob¬ 
jects  drawn  from  the  museum's  vast 
holdings,  this  original  exhibition  was 
curated  by  artist  Ed  Ruscha.  Taking  its 
title  from  a  Mark  Twain  quotation,  "The 
Ancients  Stole  All  Our  Great  Ideas"  in¬ 
cluded  a  range  of  pieces  from  Old  Mas¬ 
ter  paintings  to  curiosities,  both  natural 
and  man-made,  all  displayed  without 
regard  to  school,  category,  or  historical 
importance.  Wall  texts  for  a  taxidermied 
coyote  and  a  black-tailed  rattlesnake, 
for  example,  explained  that  since  both 
are  native  to  the  western  United  States, 
it  "felt  right  to  let  these  creatures  in¬ 
trude  on  the  exhibition." 


Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder,  Animal  Studies  of  Dogs,  ca.  1616, 
oil  on  oak  panel,  131T  x  21%".  Kunsthistorisches  Museum. 
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To  deadpan  in  such  a  context  isn't  sur¬ 
prising  for  the  artist,  who  has  expressed 
contempt  for  the  static  tendencies  of  art- 
historical  interpretation.  Largely  ignoring 
the  museum's  most  famous  works,  such 
as  its  exceptional  collection  of  Vermeers, 
Ruscha  included  lesser-known  items.  He 
showed  Wolfgang  Heimbach's  1640 
painting  Night  Banquet,  which  depicts  an 
exquisite  feast  in  an  elaborately  fur¬ 
nished  room,  alongside  a  16th-century 
book  of  calligraphy,  a  pairing  that 
seemed  to  convey  an  interest  in  decora¬ 
tion  and  embellishment. 

By  relying  on  strategies  of  taxonomy 
that  Ruscha  has  used  in  his  own  work, 
and  by  grouping  together  objects  of  a 
single  type  that  wouldn't  naturally  occur 
in  proximity  to  one  another,  the  artist- 
curator  even  managed  to  make  a  few  old 
works  appear  fresh.  To  name  one  such 
juxtaposition,  he  exhibited  Jan  Brueghel 
the  Elder's  encyclopedic  Animal  Studies 
of  Dogs  (ca.  1616)  with  a  15th-century 
Viennese  pattern  book,  a  how-to  guide 
for  drawing  animals,  and  four  drawers 
full  of  ladybugs,  arranged  by  color  and 
appearing  almost  Braille-like.  The  mix 
was  a  subtle  way  of  raising  new  ques¬ 
tions  about  historical  works. 

—Helen  Chang 


Shary  Boyle 

Jessica  Bradley  Inc. 
Toronto 


Toronto-based 
Shary  Boyle, 
who  will  repre¬ 
sent  Canada  at 
this  year's 
Venice  Bien¬ 
nale,  works  in  a 
wide  range  of 
mediums  that 
often  feature  an 
array  of  fantas¬ 
tical  creatures. 
She  is  best 
known,  how¬ 
ever,  for  her 
delicate  and 
wonderfully 
disconcerting 
porcelain  fig¬ 
urines  that  ad¬ 
dress  personal 
yet  universal 
themes  of 
childhood  and 


family,  death,  and  female  sexuality. 

Boyle  created  this  fine  new  body  of 
works  on  paper  during  residencies  in 
Cape  Dorset,  an  Inuit  village  in  Canada's 
far  north  known  for  its  bustling  arts 
community,  and  the  small  town  of  Bruno, 
Saskatchewan.  The  malevolent-looking 
creatures  depicted  in  a  suite  of  ink  and 
gouache  drawings  embody  Boyle's  expe¬ 
rience  of  these  desolate  northern  land¬ 
scapes.  In  Northern 
Lights  Over  Bruno 
(2012),  the  aurora  bore¬ 
alis  is  mythologized  as  a 
pair  of  towering  black 
figures  holding  a  piece  of 
colorfully  patterned  ma¬ 
terial  up  in  the  sky  that 
reflects  the  astral  lights 
earthward.  Other  works 
in  the  show  were  in¬ 
spired  by  local  folklore 
involving  the  Inuit  sea 
goddess  Sedna.  The 
large-scale  ink,  gouache,  Tal  Mazliah, 

and  pencil  Universal 
Cobra  Pussy  (Titled  by  Shuvinai),  2011, 
which  pictures  a  raucous  and  bloody 
gathering  of  mermaids,  tusked  narwhals, 
and  other  sea-dwelling  beings,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  collaboration  with  the  Cape 
Dorset-based  contemporary  artist 
Shuvinai  Ashoona. 

In  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  viewers 
were  greeted  by  The  Charmed  (2012),  a 
clay  sculpture  of  a  sea  sprite  sporting  a 

leonine  mane 
of  fur,  and  a 
red,  yellow,  and 
green  tail  that 
coils  around 
her  neck  like  a 
scarf.  At  once 
demure  and 
menacing— the 
figure  modestly 
covers  her 
breasts  with 
her  hands,  but 
her  little  teeth 
look  awfully 
sharp— this 
work,  like  much 
of  Boyle's  art, 
perfectly  com¬ 
bines  the  cute, 
the  creepy,  the 
carnal,  and  the 
uncanny. 

—Bill  Clarke 


Tal  Mazliah 


Alon  Segev 
Tel  A  viv 

Israeli  artist  Tal  Mazliah  is  represented  by 
this  leading  Tel  Aviv  gallery  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  prestigious  awards,  yet  she 
maintains  distance  from  the  art  scene,  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  in  an  isolated  kibbutz  in 
the  south  of  Israel.  "Helicopters,"  her  first 


Untitled,  2012,  oil  on  board,  3114"  x  4714".  Alon  Segev. 

show  since  her  2010  solo  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
Museum  of  Art,  featured  13  new  drawings 
and  seven  oil  paintings  on  wood,  the  latter 
presenting  her  signature  use  of  dense 
brushstrokes,  colorful  patterning,  and 
miniscule  writing.  But  while  in  the  past 
she  has  half-concealed  faces,  figures,  and 
objects  within  her  richly  layered  surfaces, 
the  new  paintings  are  relatively  clear,  and 
address  two  disturbing  subjects. 

The  first  is  Mazliah's  shattered  self- 
image.  Suffering  from  a  rare  skin  ailment, 
she  was  tormented  by  her  peers  as  a 
child  and  became  a  self-effacing  and 
reclusive  adult.  A  group  of  self-portraits 
effectively  express  her  inner  turmoil.  In 
one  untitled  example,  the  artist  wears  a 
blue  dress  and  flowers  in  her  hair,  like  a 
little  girl  dressed  for  a  party.  But  her  fa¬ 
cial  features  are  barely  visible,  as  if  they 
have  been  swallowed  into  the  weave  of 
the  paint— along  with  her  sense  of  self. 

The  second  subject  her  works  explore  is 
the  idea  of  imminent  existential  threat. 

Her  anxiety  is  powerfully  reflected  in  one 
landscape  in  which  the  lower  border  is  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  repeating  motif  of  a  heli¬ 
copter.  At  the  center,  a  human  figure  is 
hemmed  in  by  trees,  phallic  forms,  a 
fence,  and  jagged  blue  shapes  that  loom 
overhead.  Despite  the  superficial  gaiety  of 
Mazliah's  pictures  in  terms  of  their  vibrant 
color  and  lively  texture,  this  show  was  still 
a  poignant  offering.  —Angela  Levine 


Shary  Boyle,  Northern  Lights  Over  Bruno,  2012,  ink  and 
gouache  on  paper,  16"  x  12".  Jessica  Bradley  Inc. 
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Babies,  2010,  27.5"  x  23.6",  oil  on  canvas 


untitled,  42"x36"x55” 

Paul  Becker 

Website:  paulbeckerstudio.com 
E-mail:  info@paulbeckerstudio.com 


Carl  Borgia 

Phone:  561.738.0128 
Website:  www.carlborgia.com 
E-mail:  carlborgia@gmail.com 


Token  Feminine  ft  L1002428,  40"  x  60",  mixed  media  (detail) 


Madonna  2012,  60"  x  36",  2012,  oil  on  linen 


Michael  Banks 

Website:  www.michaelbankswildlifeart.com 


Vanda  Daminato 

Website:  www.vandadaminato.com 
E-mail:  info@vandadaminato.com 


Arturo  Garcia 

Website:  www.arturogarciapainter.com 
E-mail:  Arturo_Garcia_Art_@hotmail.com 


left:  Respite,  18"  x  24",  archival  print;  right:  To  the  Gate,  18“  x  24",  archival  print 


Sol  Hill 

Website:  www.solhill.com 
E-mail:  sol@solhill.com 


Rick  D,  8"  x  10",  paper  cut  out 


Grayson  Huffman 

Website:  graysonhuffman.com 
E-mail:  gray.huffman@gmail.com 


Margot  Jordan 

E-mail:  margotlea.jordan@gmail.com 
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lushing,  Wl  54006 

’hone:  715.566.0212 

Vebsite:  www.jeanjudd.com 

[-mail:  jean@jeanjudd.com 

extile  Art... Discover  the  Possibilities!™ 


Greg  Londrigan 

Website:  www.greglondrigan.com 
E-mail:  info@greglondrigan.com 


Urban  Sailing,  18"  x  18",  Pallet  Knife  Oil 

Arlon  Rosenoff 

Seattle,  WA 

Website:  www.ArlonRosenoff.com 


-ilm  Still:  Moon  rise  Kingdom,  Digital  Juxtaposition,  2012 


More  Math,  24"  x  24",  acrylic  on  canvas 


Golden  Light,  20"  x  12",  2013,  oil  on  linen 


iebecca  Sherman 

Vebsite:  http://bhekisherman.com 


Mermaid,  20"  x  20",  archival  print 


/larilyri  Szabo 
izabo  Photography 

Vebsite:  www.szabofoto.com; mariacallasbyszabo.com 
[-mail:  szabofoto@earthlink.net 


Sue  Simon 

Website:  suesimon.com;  artistsregister.com 
E-mail:  suesimonart@aol.com 


Edward  H,  30"  x  24",  oil  on  canvas 


Fred  Wolf 

Phone:  818.846.0611 

Website:  www.FredWolfArtGallery.com 


Herb  Smith 

Website:  www.vengpaintings.com; www.instagram.com/vengrwk 
E-mail:  veng.paintings@gmail.com 


Aspire  to  nature,  return  to  nature  III,  2011,  115  x  153  cm, 
wool,  cotton,  chemical  yarn  /  plain  weave 


Hyun-Su  (Anna)  Yu 

E-mail:  annayu76@naver.com;  yjk0830@hotmail.com 
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WINTERHOUSE 


EARLIEST  MODERN  STUDIO 
IN  AMERICA  BUILT  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  MURALIST 

IN  1932  :  FOR  SALE 
82  ACRES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

2.5  HRS.  TO  NYC  +  3  HRS.  TO  BOSTON 


-i  =£5  ■-  in?  .  v:-  r/.:'-*  %--;r '  •  •A=.\jSv. 

PRICE  ON  REQUEST 


99%  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
FREE  ARTS  NYC’S  MENTORING 
PROGRAMS  BELIEVE  THEY 
WILL  GROW  UP  TO  DO 
SOMETHING  IMPORTANT. 


HELP  US  INSPIRE  HOPE,  SELF-ESTEEM  AND  CREATIVITY. 

WWW.FREEARTSNYC.ORG 


^  Free  Arts  NYC 


FREE  ARTS  NYC  provides  under-served  children 
and  families  with  a  unique  combination  of 
educational  arts  and  mentoring  programs  that 
help  them  to  foster  the  self-confidence  and 
resiliency  needed  to  realize  their  fullest  potential 


Complete  Website  Packages  for  Artists 

artspan.com 

Why  have  an  Artspan  website? 

•  EASY  to  set  up  and  manage. 

•  TOTALLY  customizable  design:  layout,  fonts  &  colors 

•  AS  MANY  images,  galleries  and  pages  as  you’d  like. 

•  ECOMMERCE:  Sell  your  work  with  the  integrated 

shopping  carts  and  Prints-on-Demand  feature. 

•  Features  include  optional  built-in  BLOG. 

•  Mobile  friendly. 

•  EXPERT  customer  service. 

•  LOW  COST!  Hosting  included.  I 


Sample 

Artspan 

Websites 



FREE 
30  DAY 
TRIAL 


Each  website  has  its  own  domain  name 
but  can  also  be  found  with  Artspan.com 
searches,  directories  and  genre  portals. 

YOUR  WORK  WILL  BE  SEEN. 

ask@artspan.com  |  609.397.0888 


PAINTINGS  PRINTS  PHOTOS  SCULPTURES 

RpGALLERY 

1  V  AUCTIONS.COM 

FINE  ART  ONLINE  AUCTIONS 


Richard  Anuszkiewicz 

Untitled,  1972 
Acrylic  Painting  on  Board 

ART  BUYERS  &  CONSIGNMENTS 
800.888.1063  or  718.937.0901 

art@rogallery.com 

Seeking  Artworks  Now  for  Future  Sales 

Visit  ROGALLERY.COM 

47-15  36th  St.  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101 


INFORMATION  860.248.9803 
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HELL O.  My  NAME  15 
DOH& 1-A5  EPWARP5 
AMD  I  AM  AN  ARTIST 
SEEKING  REPUTABLE 
KEPRESENTATIOM 
IN  NEW  y<PRK 
ciry/ 



HE  WAS  PORN  IN 
BN0LANP  ANP  CAME 
TO  AMERICA 

8£tffTCH£P 

s/the 

AMERICAN  PREAM/ 


ALL  TRC1E/  NOW 
AS  A  NATURALISED 
AMERICAN  I  ASK  you,] 

PEAR  INFLUENTIAL 
ampassapoks  OF 

ART,  PLEASE  VISIT 
My  WESSITE  AMP 

pecip£  if  you  WILE 

MAKE  THE  PREAM 
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Exhibition  /  Competition 


Grants 


Business  Services 


Agora  Gallery,  Established  In  1 984,  Agora  Gallery  located 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City’s  Chelsea  art  district  is  cur¬ 
rently  accepting  new  submissions  for  the  2011/2012 
Exhibition  Season,  Open  to  emerging  as  well  as  estab¬ 
lished  artists  worldwide,  1 8  years  of  age  or  older.  Check 
out  work  by  currently  featured  artists  on  http://www.art- 
mine.com.  The  Gallery  Director  reviews  submissions  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  For  more  information  about  gallery 
representation  visit:  http://www.agora-gallery.com/repre- 
sentation  or  email:  Marie@agora-gallery.com. 

Elisabeth  Sussman,  noted  curator  at  the  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art  in  NYC,  winner  of  201 3  Award 
for  Curatorial  Excellence  &  the  co-curator  of  the  201 2 
Whitney  Biennial  will  be  the  juror  for  Viridian  Artists  24th 
International  Juried  Competition.  Open  to  all  US  and  inter¬ 
national  artists  working  in  2D  and  3D  media.  Cash  prizes, 
Power-Point  presentation,  Group  exhibition  July  2-20, 
2013.  Entry  deadline:  April  20,  2013.  $40/3  works,  $5 
each  additional.  For  more  information  and  to  enter: 
www.viridianartists.com/submission.  Viridian  Artists,  Inc. , 
548  West  28th  St.,  #632,  NY,  NY  10001 

Call  for  Entries-International-Open  to  all  media 

“How  Simple  Can  You  Get?”  Abstract  or  figurative  works 
in  this  exhibition  will  focus  on  images  and  objects  in  which 
complexity  has  been  reduced  in  its  most  essential  and 
visual  arresting  possible  expression.  Juror:  Robert  Storr, 
Dean,  Yale  School  of  Art.  Two  winners  awarded  joint  exhi¬ 
bition  in  2013,  Exhibition:  June  28  -  Aug  2,  2013. 
Deadline:  April  8,  2013,  Entry  guidelines  at 
www.creativeartsworkshop.org  or  send  SASE  to  Gallery 
Committee,  Creative  Arts  Workshop,  80  Audubon  Street, 
New  Haven,  CT  06510,  203-562-4927. 

Workshops 

The  Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed  Museum  School 

at  PAAM  2013  Summer  Workshops  in  the  Visual  Arts. 
Study  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
and  join  an  arts  community  that  spans  a  century  of 
ground-breaking  creativity.  460  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657.  www.paam.org  508.487.1750 
gryderomalley@paam.org 

Artists’  Residencies 

Joshua  Tree  Highlands  Artist  Residency.  Open 

submissions  for  July  1 4th— August  20th,  2013.  Deadline 
April  30th,  2013.  Prospectus  &  application  online  at 
JTHAR.com  760.366.3636. 


The  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 

announces  The  Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed 
Foundation  Grant  given  to  painters  aged  45  or  older  in 
support  of  the  highest  merit  by  lesser  known  and  needy 
artists.  Applications  are  available  online  at 
www.paam.org.  Completed  applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  April  1 , 201 3. 


Services 
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Online  since  2006 

barebrush.com 

Art  Tours 

Russian  Art  Tour.  July  1  -  8, 2013.  A  once-in-a-lifetime 

tour  for  the  consummate  student  of  art.  Created  by  fine 
artist  and  graduate  level  professor,  Cathy  Locke,  my  tour 
focuses  on  both  Russian  and  European  art  in  Russia. 
Experience  entire  bodies  of  work,  as  well  as  paintings  that 
have  never  traveled  outside  of  Russia,  Daily  lectures  cover 
everything  from  the  art  movement,  color  theory,  composi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  background  on  the  artist  and  the 
collectors.  For  more  information:  www.russianarttour.com, 
info@russianarttour.com,  41 5-328-3562, 


apprizeart 

I  finding  value  in  art  appreciation. 

Fine  Art  Appraisals 
1.800.419.0250 
www.apprizeart.com 


Fine  Art  for  Sale 


artistsoftheblackhills.com 
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Art  Advisor  Services 

ART  NOW  MANAGEMENT  helps  artists  to  market  and 
brand  themselves.  Consultant  with  over  20  years  of  NYC 
Art  World  experience,  an  MBA  in  Marketing,  former  gallery 
owner,  a  degree  in  Art  History  from  Columbia  University 
and  graduate  of  MoMA.  Advising  artists  at  all  levels  and 
aspirations  on  how  best  to  achieve  their  goals  with  expert 
career  guidance.  Strategic,  pragmatic  and  helpful.  For 
more  information  please  visit  www.artnowmanagement.com. 
To  set  up  an  appointment  or  learn  more  call 
917.446.1028  or  email  ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 


Introducing:  ARTnews  Headlines 

A  bi-weekly  e-newsletter  created  to 
keep  you  up  to  date  with  the  latest  news 
from  ARTnews.com  as  well  as  interesting  and 
relevent  cultural  news  from  around  the  web. 

Visit  ARTnews.com  and  sign  up  today! 


ARTnews  (ISSN  0004-3273)  is  published  monthly,  except  July  &  August,  which  are  published  as  the  Summer  issue,  by  ARTnews  L.L.C.,  48  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10018. 
©2013  ARTnews  L.L.C.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  New  York,  NY,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  All  subscription  orders,  customer  service  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  ARTnews 
Subscription  Service,  P.O.  8506,  Big  Sandy,  TX,  75755  or  call  1.800.284.4625.  Subscription  rates:  $39-95  per  year— Canadian:  $25  additional  (GST  Registration  Number  R129310785) 
Foreign:  $60.00  additional.  POSTMASTER:  Send  address  changes  to  ARTnews,  P.O.  Box  8506,  Big  Sandy,  TX,  75755-  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  ARTnews®  is  registered  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 



George  Stolz  is  an  ARTnews  contributing  editor  and  Madrid  correspondent. 


CRITIC’S  PICK  t 


Aphrodite  fritillary  (photo  pls/deffo/oooo/smiley  face/smiley  face),  2012, 
a  gouache-and-ink  drawing  from  the  artist’s  current  series  “Butterfly  Messages.” 


Ten  years  ago,  Amy  Jean  Porter  set  herself  a  formidable  goal:  to  draw  every  species  on  the  planet.  "All  Species,  All  the 
Time"  is  the  title  of  the  37-year-old  artist's  ongoing  project,  and  so  far  she  has  represented  some  1,200  species  of 
horses,  birds,  primates,  and  butterflies.  But  she  is  not  a  nature  illustrator  per  se;  her  drawings,  while  meticulously  detailed, 
are  too  playful  and  offbeat  to  fulfill  any  such  didactic  function.  Moreover,  the  contrapuntal  presence  of  text  within  the 
images'  visual  fields— "found"  language  usually  drawn  from  sources  as  varied  as  popular  radio  or  the  Bible— infuses  them 
with  an  element  of  surprise  that  swerves  toward  humor  but  pulls  back,  as  Porter  says,  "a  hair  short  of  a  punch  line." 

"I'm  always  looking  for  a  little  snap  of  tension  between  text  and  image,"  she  explains.  "Maybe  the  text  takes  you  in  a 
slightly  different  direction  than  the  image,  and  your  mind  has  to  work  to  knit  them  together.  That  second  of  incongruity 
creates  a  bolt  of  electricity,  and  a  laugh  or  sniff  or  snort  of  recognition." 

The  series  "Birds  of  North  Africa  Speak  French  and  English  Both  at  Once"  (2005),  for  instance,  consists  of  355 
gouache-and-ink  drawings  of  migrating  North  African  birds,  with  French-English  cognates  issuing  forth  from  their 
mouths  like  birdcalls.  And  in  the  508  pencil  works  that  make  up  "Birds  of  North  America  Misquote  Hip-Hop  and  Some¬ 
times  Pause  for  Reflection"  (2002),  birds  are  accompanied  by  snippets  of  lyrics  from  rap  songs  that  filled  New  York  City 
airwaves  the  summer  the  artist  executed  the  drawings. 

Raised  between  Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  Porter  earned  a  B.A.  in  humanities  from  Yale  in  1997,  which  she  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  studio  classes,  followed  by  a  Master  of  Philosophy  from  Trinity  College  in  Dublin.  Today,  she  lives 
with  her  husband  and  two  small  children  in  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  in  rural  Connecticut,  and  sells  her  work, 
which  ranges  in  price  from  $200  to  $6,000,  directly  from  her  website. 

Of  all  her  endeavors,  the  project  that  has  earned  Porter  the  most  attention  is  Of  Lamb,  a  book-length  graphic  poem 

that  she  made  in  2011  in  collaboration  with  the  Brooklyn-based  poet  Matthea  Harvey. 
Taking  the  nursery  rhyme  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  as  its  starting  point,  Of  Lamb  meta- 
morphosizes  into  a  fanciful  love  story  between  a  girl  and  a  lamb— part  Ovid,  part  Maurice 
Sendak— by  coupling  Harvey's  evocatively  open-ended  verses  with  Porter's  dreamlike 
drawings.  Published  by  McSweeney's  in  2011,  Of  Lamb  was  widely  praised  in  the  literary 
as  well  as  the  art  world,  garnering  plugs  by  NPR  and  Oprah  and  an  exhibition  at  P.P.O.W. 
Gallery  in  New  York.  Porter's  current  series,  meanwhile,  continues  her  mission  to  depict 
all  the  world's  creatures  on  paper,  focusing  specifically  on  various  species  of  butterflies— 
embellished,  this  time,  with  semi-cryptic  text-message  abbreviations  and  symbols. 

"I  think  there's  a  desire  in  all  of  us  to  look  into  an  animal's  eyes  and  discover  some  kind 
of  like-minded  thoughtfulness,"  Porter  says.  "Our  understanding  of  animals  is  so  depen¬ 
dent  on  how  we  understand  and  see  ourselves.  We  love  and  destroy  them  equally,  and  I 
Amy  Jean  Porter.  think  every  extinction  takes  a  piece  of  us  with  it."  —George  Stolz 
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BENNY  ANDREWS 

THERE  MUST  BE  A  HEAVEN 

MARCH  19 -MAY  18,  2013 

Michael  Rosenfeld  Gallery  represents 
the  Estate  ot  Benny  Andrews 


100  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  @  19TH,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10011  •  212.247.0082  •  MICHAELROSENFELDART.COM 


Benny  Andrews  ( 1 930-2006) ,  The  Way  to  the  Promised  Land,  1 994,  oil  and  fabric  collage  on  canvas,  72  x  50  3A  x  Vs  inches 
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